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STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


IV.—QUEEN ELIZABETH 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


HE immortal Queen Eliza- 
beth,” says a little, old, 
leather - covered book, with 
stained and yellowing pages. 
—‘the immortal Queen 
Elizabeth, whose Life and 

Glorious Reign we are now communicating to 

the Publick, was born at Greenwich, Septem- 

ber 7, 1533, being the Eve of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary’s Nativity.” 

Seventy years afterwards there is another 
date—March 24, 1603. Every human life has 
its two supreme dates, but within their nar- 
row limits lies, for the most part, only harm- 
useless, futile living. To the great 
world, praying and working and fighting its 
way into Eternity, it matters very little 
whether, for most of us, those dates are close 
together, or seventy years apart! Only once 
in a while a single life lifts itself up between 
its two dates and towers against eternity like 
a mountain against the sky. We, on the 
plains, look up and wonder and gape at it; 
like the mountain, the life is so full of detail 
that to paint it we must either take a bit here 
and there—a fall of sparkling water over a 
precipice, the gash of a black ravine, a shin- 
ing, snow-capped peak—or else we must go 
far enough back to see it as a whole in large 
and simple lines, and so lese the marvellous 
detail of it all. 

Queen Elizabeth’s life lies thus, gigantic, 
between its two dates; it is packed and heaped 
with all the passions; there was no harmless, 





less, 


futile living for her! hope and ambition and 
hatred and love and misery were crowded and 
jostled together in her seventy tumultuous 
years. But if, on a little canvas, one tries to 
draw her picture, one hardly knows which of 
these details to take. If the incident of the 
Armada, there will be no room for Shaks- 
pere; if it is her battle with the Bishops, the 
romance and tragedy of Leicester must be left 
out; if her jealous persecution of Mary Queen 
of Scots, the coarse humor of her love-af- 
fairs cannot be given with any fulness; so it 
goes: war and poetry, art and polities, religion 
and murder, love and hatred, struggle for 
room; and any one of them would make a pic- 
ture in itself! So, instead of detail, one tries 
to see them all together as a whole, to draw 
only the outline of the mountain, lying vast 
against the sky, and let imagination supply 
gorge and peak and mantling woods. 

The little old book, however, is full of eager 
details; indeed, it will not overlook even 
Elizabeth’s forbears, ending the list with 
her mother—poor, pretty, wicked Anne Bo- 
leyn: 

“She (Anne Boleyn,) was possess’d with 
all the Qualifications necessary for rendering 
a young Lady agreeable. She had the Plea- 
suntry of the French, tempered with the Eng- 
lish Gravity, which made her Conversation 
very delightful and improving. Her Behavior 
was modest, without Affectation, and her Per- 
son handsome and genteel.” 

It does not seem that the little daughter 
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born that September Sunday afternoon in- 
herited many of these characteristics: the 
conversation of big, red-haired, shrewd-faced 
Queen Elizabeth, was interesting, but could 
not have been called delightful; her behavior 
was searcely modest even for her times, and 
the strange masculine creature had her min- 
cing affectations of femininity, which, as one 
reads about them, would be ludicrous, if they 
were not half pathetic; as for her person!— 
Anne Boleyn carried her beauty with her to 
the seaffold, and left none of it for her daugh- 
ter. Pale, thin, with extraordinarily piercing 
eyes, with hair of that color which friends 
call auburn, and enemies call red; with harsh 
lines about her mouth, but with the stamp of 
inflexible will on cheek and chin, Elizabeth 
had a good face, on the whole, and honest; 
but it was far from “ handsome and genteel.” 

She had, however, other qualities which she 
could not have inherited from her weak and 
beautiful mother. In the plain, rough Queen, 
there were power, and intelligence, and what 
is just as important, a sense of humor! 
From her father, Henry the Eighth, may 
have come the power and intelligence; but he 
had little else that was admirable. His 


hypocrisy in juggling with his conscience to 
make it approve his sins is more revolting 


than was Anne Boleyn’s deliberate badness. 
Henry was a moral humbug; while Anne was 
just a poor, bad, pretty fool. There is not 
much to choose between in such qualities; 
but perhaps the fool is less offensive than the 
humbug. 

How the little Princess grew up, fed some- 
times on servile flattery, sometimes on the 
hard facts of neglect and dislike, is a matter 
of history. She was a very clever child—in- 
deed all Henry’s children were far above the 
average in intelligence. Elizabeth at eleven 
translated from the French Queen Margaret 
of Navarre’s poem called Le Miroir de l’ame 
pécheresse. No one knows whether King 
Henry ever looked into this mirror, written in 
the funny, childish hand of his little girl— 
but certainly it would have reflected a “ sin- 
ful soul,” if he had! Elizabeth gave the man- 
uscript to her stepmother, adding a little note 
to the effect that she wished the Queen to 
“rubbe out, polishe and mende, (or els cause 
to mende) the wordes, (or rather the order of 
my writting,) that wich i know in many 
places to be rude. In the meane whyle no 
other (but your highnes only) shal rede it or 
se it lesse my fauttes be knowen of many.” 
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It is a commentary, by-the-way, upon the 
manners of the time, that a little girl of 
eleven should have had access to such a poem 
as this strange outery of Margaret of Na- 
varre’s soul. But very likely the child, toil- 
ing over her manuscript, printing her letters 
with most painstaking and conscientious 
eare, wondering if her stepmother, Queen 
Katherine, would be pleased, was really ig- 
norant of the meaning of much that she 
wrote; children shed vice from their souls 
as rose petals shed the rain. But this small 
Princess lived in an atmosphere foul with 
scandalous rumors, and so, poor child, she 
must have been early instructed in the pos- 
sibilities of human wickedness. 

It was a strenuous time, and a lighter or 
feebler nature must either have been whirled 
like a chip on the evil current, or gone under 
and been forgotten. Instead, the clear-headed 
girl grew into a powerful woman, cruel, arro- 
gant, conceited; but with a man’s intellect 
and impersonal farsightedness, and with a 
man’s magnificent physical courage; with, 
also, a sort of elemental integrity and sense 
of fairness in large matters that is really 
a masculine quality and is generally the eth- 
ical accompaniment of a sense of humor. But 
with all this largeness of mind was an as- 
tounding littleness. Elizabeth’s jealousies 
were absurd, her care for her personal dignity 
was trivial, her penuriousness was ridiculous. 

Yet on the whole one cannot help thinking 
of her always as a big woman; or, let us say, 
a big personality, for one of the most inter- 
esting things about her was the ill-success of 
her efforts to be feminine. She was ineradi- 
cably masculine; but she tried hard and la- 
boriously to be feminine and silly. When she 
became Queen, after having carried herself 
through times of great and subtile danger 
with fine courage and exceeding good sense, 
she suddenly assumed a most frivolous and 
womanly vanity. Among other things she 
showed an inordinate fondness for dress. Per- 
haps she had never been able to indulge this 
fondness in her girlhood, for her deprivations 
had begun early, and only ended (broken by 
occasional gleams of prosperity) at the steps 
of the throne. Lady Bryan, her governess, 
writing to Cromwell after Anne Boleyn’s exe- 
ceution, when Elizabeth was three years old. 
details the child’s needs with anxious exact- 
ness. “She,” says the governess, “hath 
neither gown nor kirtle nor petticoat, nor no 
manner of linen,—nor forsmocks (chemises) 
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nor kerchiefs, nor rails (nightdresses), nor 
body-stichets (corsets), nor handkerchiefs, nor 
biggens (night caps ).” That these deficiencies 
were made up for in later life, her 3000 mag- 
nificent dresses when she died, would attest! 
There are many droll details of the richness 
of her wardrobe—which confess how easily 
discomfort can be endured when it is sup- 
ported by vanity. We have a description of 
“a night-coif of cambric, cut- work, and 
spangles, with forehead cloth [whatever that 
may be!|, and a night border edged with bone 
lace.” This bone lace was a very elaborate 
netting of colored silks and gold and silver 
twist, heavy and gorgeous and most unsuit- 
able for a night cap. We hear, too, of a 
‘night-rail worked all over with black silk” ; 
and a sheet “ of fine cambric worked all over 
with sundry fowls, beasts, and worms, in silks 
of divers colors.” 

Yet Elizabeth was never really successful 
with her wardrobe as a more feminine woman 
might have been. Her dresses were never 
beautiful, only ludicrously and most inappro- 
priately magnificent; laden with jewels, 
weighed down with cloth of gold, stiff with 
silver embroidery, and so heavy that even her 
big, powerful frame must (without supporting 
vanity) have felt the fatigue of carrying them 
about. Elizabeth was certainly vain, but she 
cannot claim femininity merely on that 
count, for vanity is by no means an ex- 
clusively feminine characteristic; there are 
perhaps more vain women than vain men, 
because women have more leisure, and their 
costumes afford greater opportunities for 
vanity than the strangely hideous clothing 
which custom has arranged for men: but 
no thoughtful (feminine) observer can doubt 
that a vain man is vainer than a vain 
woman! Elizabeth’s hands were her es- 
pecial pride, and, judging from her por- 
traits, they were certainly beautiful; they 
were laden with jewels, and it was her habit 
in publie to pull her rings off with absent art- 
lessness, and push them on again, moving 
those white hands about in a most obvious 
way. Once, during the grave consideration 
of a state paper, wherein her cold sagacity 
never took second place, she interrupted the 
diseussion to ask whether the Duc d’Anjou, 
who was at that time one of her suitors, had 
been told what a pretty foot she had, and how 
white and well rounded was her arm? This, 
in the woman who financed the Armada with 
hard-headed economy, who dared the super- 
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stitious terrors of her own conscience in her 
high-handed and impudent treatment of the 
Bishops, whose interest in methods of tor- 
ture for state prisoners was most mechanical 
and intelligent, entirely unhampered by any 
squeamish feminine hesitation as to blood or 
pain—is most curious. In connection with 
this last characteristic of cruelty, vanity is 
not at all unprecedented. Indeed, if one ob- 
serve closely, one will notice that excessive- 
ly vain persons have almost always a strange 
inclination towards cruelty. The accounts of 
what Queen Elizabeth permitted and indeed 
commanded in this respect will hardly bear 
reading by us sensitive folk to-day. 

This trait of cruelty brings up, of course, 
the whole puzzle of what seems her persecu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots. Probably no 
one can read the historical account of poor 
Mary and have any doubts as to her guilt, not 
only in the murder of her husband and in her 
relations with Bothwell and many other per- 
sonal matters, but also in regard to her con- 
spiracies against the English Crown. The 
story of her sins is not pleasant reading; but 
apart from its revolting details, the destruc- 
tion of one’s ideals is painful, for probably 
those of us who were fed on Mr. Abbott’s his- 
tories in our youth believed the beautiful 
Queen to be a martyr on earth and an angel 
in heaven. One hesitates to dogmatize upon 
her present condition; but the fact of martyr- 
dom has been rudely demolished by the ex- 
tracts Mr. Froude has given from state pa- 
pers. In this connection it may not be amiss 
to repeat a story which has been told lately 
in England: A little while ago an exhibition 
of Historical Portraits was held in London 
for the aid of some charity. These portraits 
were, of course, of fabulous value, and the 
collection was constantly guarded by detec- 
tives. Towards the end of the exhibition, one 
of these detectives went to a member of the 
committee, and pulling his forelock with 
clumsy British politeness, begged pardon, but 
desired to know if he might ask about one of 
the pictures? He was told, of course, that he 
might; and so, begging pardon again, he de- 
sired to know “ who was the female ” in a pic- 
ture he pointed out. 

“Why do you ask?” his listener inquired, 
interested and amused. 

“ Because, sir,” said the detective, “that 
female is what we would eall, in Scotland 
Yard, ‘ a high-class criminal.’ ” 

The portrait was of Mary Queen of Scots! 
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However, the question of Mary’s criminal- 
ities is not the important thing in consider- 
ing the character of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Scottish Queen may have deserved punish- 
ment; deserved, even, according to the laws of 
her time, death; but that cannot excuse her 
cousin’s horrible and jealous hate. As Queen 
of England, Elizabeth was obliged to sign 
the warrant for the execution of her enemy; 
but that her personal hatred was fiercely 
satisfied in doing so, no one can doubt, even 
though the actual signing was (or appeared to 
be) very distressing to her. 

The story is too long to be told here, but 
the fact of Elizabeth’s mean and persistent 
hatred of the Queen of Scots is perfectly ob- 
vious. Her fierce fight with the Bishops 
shows this same quality of persistence, mixed 
again with detestable cruelty. Yet there is a 
trumpet note of bravery and joy in battle 
which, while it may be barbaric and elemental, 
is so masculine that it cannot be left out in 
drawing her picture. 

“ Proud Prelate,” 


of Ely— 


she wrote to the Bishop 


Proud Prelate, 

I understand that you are backward in com- 
plying with your agreement, but I would have 
you know that I, who made you what you are, 
can unmake you, and if you do not immedi- 
ately fulfil your engagement, by God, I will 
immediately unfrock you. 

Elizabeth, the Queen. 


To get all the light we can upon this crowd- 
ed personality, where even littleness is on a 
gigantic scale, one must not overlook Eliza- 
beth’s experience with Love. Or, perhaps, one 


ought to say her experiences with Love. She 
began to have suitors when she was thirteen 
months old, and the procession of discom- 
fited gentlemen ends only when she was so 
far advanced in years that the idea of mar- 
riage became ridiculous. For reasons of state 
it was important that she should marry, her 
ministers fearing more than anything else the 
storms of a disputed succession. So, one by 
one, kings and princes, lords, gentlemen, and 
commoners, avowed their love. They were 
(most of them) listened to, smiled at, sighed 
over,—and dropped. The fact was, though ad- 
miration was as necessary to this strange wo- 
man as food, though flattery was never too 
gross, nor adoration ever too palpably as- 
sumed, when it came to marriage she balked! 


Again and again her distracted ministers felt 
that all was arranged; bells were rung, Te 
Deums recited, congratulations offered—when 
this incorrigible spinster would declare hys- 
terically that she could not, and would not! 

After accepting the Duc d’Alencon, who 
was twenty years her junior, we have a droll 
and characteristic glimpse of her hurrying to 
him the next morning, dishevelled, distracted, 
to declare with tremulous and frightened ob- 
stinacy that she had spent the night in tears; 
three more nights of such misery, she said, 
and she would be a dead woman! She could 
not marry! No wonder the unfortunate young 
man was beside himself with anger; he threw 
the betrothal ring on the floor and swore at 
the whole sex! She had made him the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe; he would leave instantly 
for France. But Elizabeth could not bring 
herself to part with him. No sooner did the 
big, masculine nature know itself to be free, 
than the poor, little, battered feminine in- 
stinct began to flutter back to captivity again. 
She coaxed and caressed—this last with as- 
tonishing freedom; she flirted, and sighed— 
this strapping, loud-voiced woman!—she co- 
quetted and held on to her youthful victim. 
She wanted, apparently, to eat her cake and 
have it too. Once, sitting holding her lover’s 
hand in hers, the Queen admitted her love, 
but sighed over the impossibility of marrying 
him, because “ he was a Papist.” The ardent 
Alencon, with amiable impartiality, offered 
instantly to become a Protestant,—and in- 
stantly the Queen retreated. Alas! she said, 
her feelings toward him had changed. 

It seems as if the half-developed human in- 
stinct in Elizabeth for love, was always flut- 
tering about some flame, yet by some inner 
repulsion was always restrained from going 
near enough to be scorched. Her relations 
with Leicester illustrate this, and illustrate, 
too, her brutal indifference to other people’s 
pain. So long as he was married she played 
with her “sweet Robin,” as she called him, 
made bold love to him, sighed over the im- 
possibility of their union, was as sentimental 
as a milkmaid,—although, indeed, even in the 
height of her passion for him, she could fling 
love-making aside as she might drop her 
mantle from her shoulders and enter her 
Council Chamber with her man’s stride and 
her loud voice and her big oaths, to call her 
Commons, as she did once, a “ parcel of igno- 
rant beasts!” or to curse her frightened min- 
isters, huddling together like faintly bleating 
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sheep. Yet straight from such a scene, back 
she would go to her sighing and ogling and 
love-making with the married Leicester! 
When, suddenly, perhaps by foul play, though 
no one knows certainly, Leicester was free, 
people held their breaths to know whether the 
apparently ardent woman would bring about 
the marriage of the Queen of England with a 
subject? But again it was impossible; she 
rode, panting with speed, spurring and beat- 
ing her passion right up to the critical spot: 
then,—she shied! She could not take the 
leap. 

She was, in fact, in spite of her efforts to be 
human, a born celibate. She loved England, 
but she loved herself more; so, not even for 
England could she take a step which was so 
invineibly repugnant to her. The story of 
her suitors is full of coarse humor, and it 
casts many side-lights on her character. Her 
preposterous sentimentality for Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, who endeared himself to her by 
his dancing, survived many arguments on the 
part of her friends, and many assaults upon 
his influence by jealous and _ less-favored 
adorers. Once Leicester, ashamed to see his 
Queen make a fool of herself, and angry and 
envious to see the woman he loved show ten- 
derness for another, tried to undermine the 
favorite by introducing at Court a very ex- 
cellent dancing - master, who, he thought, 
would quite outshine Sir Christopher. But 
the Queen was faithful to her friend. 
“Pish!” she said; “I will not see your 
man. Hopping about is his trade.” Yet 
at last the graceful Christopher went too 
far: the Queen had had much to say about 
platonic love; but platonic love is a dan- 
gerous plaything; and once in a note to 
her, poor Hatton burst out in some words that 
had a warmer sound than platonic regard al- 
lows. Elizabeth, reading the letter, paced up 
and down the room, angry and amused; swear- 
ing and chuckling, no doubt; then she made 
a remark, the truth of which has forced itself 
upon many other women under corresponding 
circumstances: “ What fools apparently sensi- 
ble men sometimes make of themselves!” 


When Elizabeth began to grow very old, and 
little by little the faithful body that had so 
long done the bidding of the imperious mind, 
began to falter and to fail, she seemed at first 


incredulous and then angry. She made gi- 
gantie efforts to rally her forces, efforts fol- 
lowed by heavy silence and depression. Once 
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her godson, Sir John Harrington, tried to 
amuse her by reading some “ jocund verses ” 
he had written. The Queen looked at him 
dully, then she said: “My worthy godson, 
when thou dost feel creeping Time at thy 
gate, these fooleries will please thee less! I 
am now past my relish for such matters.” 
Deeper and deeper she sunk into silence. 

She sat miserably upon her pile of cushions 
for some ten days, refusing to go to bed. 
Once she said to Cecil that if he were in the 
habit of seeing such things in his bed, as she 
did in hers, he would not persuade her to go 
there! What did she see? What ghosts of 
murdered and betrayed men and women? 
What did she see, when, almost at the last, 
she sat for twenty-four hours on the floor, 
huddled against her pile of pillows, her dull 
eyes staring into nothing, her finger in her 
mouth; silent:—silent:—her frightened wo- 
men and ministers watching and whispering 
and speculating? Stripped of pomp and arro- 
gance and power, sitting on the floor, sucking 
her finger like an imbecile child—just a poor 
naked, whimpering soul, coming at last like 
all of us, us millions of bubbles on the stream 
of Time, to break against that final date that 
bars for every human creature threshold of 
Eternity! By-and-by, in the bleak March 
dawn, in the vast room lighted by flickering 
tapers, where black shadows lurked along the 
ceiling and in the corners, the watchers saw 
the ruin crumble in upon itself; the light in 
the eyes flickered and then ceased; blown out 
as a candle is blown out in the dark. There 
was a heavier silence—sleep; death. 

But the seventy years between the begin- 
ning and the end have left in history a colos- 
sal figure, towering up for all time; a figure 
which embodies a certain quality conspicuous- 
ly lacking in our days of smooth living—posi- 
tiveness. Contrast our care that our good 
be not evil spoken of, and that our evil 
have a respectable exterior—with the black 
and white, hot and cold, good and bad of 
Queen Elizabeth! Of course mere non- 
committal, negative good behavior is _ bet- 
ter than wrong-doing; but once in a while, 
looking at .a great figure like this, the ele- 
mental instinct in us could almost rejoice 
in wrong - doing, provided it indicated the 
absolute and the positive! At least there 
would be some fibre, some granite, so to speak, 
on which to work; it is only the flabby na- 
tures, the negative souls, the Laodiceans, 
that are really hopeless! 
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How I’ve envied goodly people 
who could boast a model boy,— 

The kind that will not fight, nor 
shout, nor break each costly 
toy ; 

That never tracks the mud about 
one’s tidy house—nor slings 
His playthings round the parlor floor—my boy 

eo did all these things! 

And whenever I would scold him and his heed- 
less ways deplore, 

I would always bid him pattern by the Boy Who 
Lives Next Door. 





Still the playthings would get broken in the care- 
less little hand, 

And my head come nigh to 
bursting when he brought his 
pirate band 

To tear the house to atoms. 
While I talked, and talked 


in vain, 
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To keep the small hot fingers from my polished window-pane; 
Yet, whene’er his brand-new trousers or his ruffled shirt he tore, 


He would say he “didn’t want to hear of that Good Boy Next Door.’’ 


Now at last I’ve perfect quiet—there is stillness every day, 

And my window-panes so grimy have grown clear and bright for aye; 
And I strain mine eyes to find the smallest mud-print on the floor, 
But, alas! my house is spotless as the Boy’s Who Lives Next Door! 
How I listen—till my wistful ears do ache to catch a sound, 

And if only I could find a shoe, or broken toy around! 

But, ah no! I only hearken, hearken vainly evermore, 

And I only hear the laughter of the Boy Who Lives 


Next Door! 
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By, <Moming Glory 
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LL over the stone wall in front of the Bemis house the 
A morning-glories thrived, and not only there, but on the 
trellis-work over the east door. They even trailed along 
the ground their garlands of purple, and rosy, and white blos- 
soms when support failed them. The morning-glory prefers a 
prop for her tender growth, but such is her rapture of youth and 
morning that she blossoms anywhere. From the face of the 
rock, from the depths of the dewy grass, from tree, and trellis, 
prone in the dust of the highway at the mercy of the feet of 
men, the morning-glories shout out their great silent chorus of 
triumph, a hundred trumpets of delicate bloom. 

The morning-glories had always been a distinctive feature of 
the Bemis place. Madam Bemis, as she was called, was very 
fond of them. Madam Bemis was the daughter of old Squire 
Bemis, and she had married her own cousin, the son of Minister 
Bemis. Now squires were out of date, and even ministers of 
as many years’ settlement as her husband’s father had lost pres- 
tige, but there was still recognition on the part of the villagers 
for the descendants of such notables, hence the “ Madam Be- 
mis.” They were emulous of her notice, and they had a pride, 
which was like feudal loyalty, in Alexander. 

Alexander’s father had died when he was a child too young 
to remember him clearly. The little boy had always a face 
appear to his mental vision whenever the dead man’s name was 
mentioned, but whether it was true or not, he never knew. This 
vision was not in the least like a portrait of his father, done 
crudely in oils, which hung in the best parlor. This portrait 
represented his father as a very young boy with a face as puffed 
out with a wind of innocent gayety as a cherub’s. He was dressed 
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in the artlessly grotesque fashion of a for- 
mer generation, in an awkward little nan- 
keen suit, with a wide frill around the neck, 
and strapped shoes. “I could never see the 
least resemblance in that portrait to your fa- 
ther after he was grown up,” Alexander’s 
mother used to say; “ but I suppose he must 
have been like that when he was a child, for 
a good artist painted it. Your father never 
looked in the least like you, Alexander.” 

When Madam Bemis said that she would 
gaze up at her son with a perfect assent of 
admiration with which she had never gazed 
at his father. Her married life had not been 
altogether satisfactory to her. Her husband 
had been something of a disappointment. He 
was very much a Bemis, as was she, and there 
had been a constant, wearying echoing of 
family traits. “I wish, Addison, when you 
lose your temper, you would not lose it in ex- 
actly the same way that I do,” she told her 
husband once. 

The tastes of the two had been so similar 
that they gave rise to a curious discord, as 
from a madding reiteration of harmony. With 
such an identity of hereditary tastes, there was 
at once a loss of individuality, and a grotesque 
intensifying of it as in a convex mirror, and 
the result was either weariness or a monstrous 
egotism. In the woman’s case it was weari- 
ness, in the man’s egotism. The woman, when 
her son came, had for the first time in her life 
a distinct interest in something outside her- 
self, and yet belonging to her. She did not 
have to admire or dislike, in the child, her own 
appearance and traits, or her husband’s. He 
was essentially different from both parents, 
or appeared to be so. Certainly he differed 
from them physically. Both Alexander’s pa- 
rents were small with fair hair, and he was 
exactly the reverse. Madam Bemis said that 
he resembled her own father, who had not 
been a true Bemis, but had inherited from the 
mother’s side. “ My father was the first dark 
Bemis who ever lived, so far as I know,” she 
said, “and he was like my grandmother, who 
was a Morril, and was said to have Indian 
blood. Alexander seems more like father 
than he does like me or his own father.” Then 
Madam Bemis concluded, as she always con- 
cluded everything, all her paragraphs of life, 
with, as it were, a little tail-piece of a look of 
boundless admiration at Alexander. 

Alexander was accustomed to that expres- 
sion, and not on his mother’s face alone. Ev- 
erybody whom he met looked at him in that 
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fashion. He was never at any time particu- 
larly elated by it. He merely acquiesced in 
it as his rightful due, and had done so from 
the first. Alexander had been a very pre- 
cocious child, and not in the least slow to 
recognize his own relation to his environ- 
ments. Long before people thought that he 
understood, when they talked before his face 
of his beauty and brilliancy, he was fully alive 
to the situation. 

“Oh, that baby can’t understand what we 
say,” one woman replied to another, who re- 
monstrated with her for her outspoken ad- 
miration in the presence of the child. “He 
doesn’t know what a beauty he is. Do you, 
darling ?’”’ 

But Alexander, who could speak few words, 
and understood many, and who, besides, had 
as keen an intelligence for variations of voice 
and expressions of face as a dog, would look 
at her with his wonderful contemplative black 
eyes and understand perfectly. 

He knew that he was a beautiful, marvel- 
lous little boy; that no other child in the vil- 
lage could equal him; and everybody admired 
him. 

He used to view his small image in the 
mirror with no vanity, but entire compre- 
hension of its beauty. There had really never 
been such a beautiful child as Alexander in 
the village, or perhaps in the State. There 
was something about that noble, gentle little 
face lighted with those great black stars of 
eyes, and that little figure full of the touch- 
ing majesty of innocence and childhood which 
made a woman’s heart ache with love and de- 
sire, and a man’s with ambition and desire. 

“That boy is going to be something if he 
lives,” they said. They repeated his bright 
sayings, which were many. He was a talented 
child. When he went to school he soon out- 
stripped those of his own age, and graduated 
the youngest of his class, and was ready for 
college at seventeen. 

Madam Bemis went to college with Alex- 
ander. She could not bear her beautiful, 
noble son to be long out of her sight. The 
Bemis place was shut up during the long 
terms, and Madam Bemis lived in the college 
town, and made a home for Alexander. But 
when the morning-glories were in blossom the 
two were back again, and Alexander, resplen- 
dent with new clothes, and new stature, and 
new knowledge, was passing in and out of the 
east door, under the trellis, purple, and rosy, 
and white with the trumpet-shaped flowers. 
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The admiration of Alexander grew and 
grew. He was making a brilliant record at 
college; he seemed to be moving on an as- 
cendant seale in everything: mind, looks, and 


attainments. People be- 
gan to think that he 
might in time become 
almost anything: Rep- 
resentative, Senator, 
perhaps even President, 
at least Governor of the 
State. His mother had 
the fullest faith in it. 

“There is no reason 
why you cannot be any- 
thing that you want to 
be, Alexander,” she 
would say, and Alexan- 
der would flash upon her 
one of his brilliant, con- 
templative looks, and 
make no dissent. There 
was in reality something 
sublime in the boy’s 
consciousness of his own 
power. It was com- 
pletely removed from 
vanity. It was a simple, 
ingenuous recognition 
of the truth. 

“ Alexander Bemis 
does think he’s awful 
smart,” said one sharp- 
tongued, dissenting 
young girl to another, 
who retorted, 

“Well, he is awful 
smart.” 

“T would rather he 
didn’t know it,” said the 
first. 

“ Then he wouldn’t be 
bright,” said the other. 

Alexander was wor- 
shipped afar off by the 
young girls of the vil- 
lage, but he made a 
sweetheart of none of 
them until he had grad- 
uated from college. He 
had won prize after 
prize. He had been 


mentioned in the news- 


papers. Madam Bemis was so proud of him 
that life was to her like a triumphal march. 
Tf the church bell in this little New England 
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HE USED TO VIEW HIS SMALL IMAGE, 
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village, which never rang in the interest of 
any individual, unless his house was on fire, 
or he was on his way to his tomb, had pealed 
for joy when Alexander came home from 


college, she would have 
considered it quite ap- 
propriate. What dem- 
onstration in greeting 
of such magnificent 
promise as that of her 
son could be out of 
place ? 

However, although 
the bell was not rung, 
Alexander was made 
much of in his native 
village. Young as he 
was, he was elected a 
member of the school 
committee, he was made 
chairman of the select- 
men. At every public 
meeting he was called 


“upon as “our talented 


and promising young 
townsman” to speak. 
He sat upon the plat- 
form with the local dig- 
nitaries, his name prink- 
ed out with laudatory 
adjectives appeared of- 
ten in the local paper. 
Alexander at that time 
could scarcely sit down, 
or stand up, or eat his 
breakfast, but it was 
made the subject of ad- 
miring chronicle. He 
could not speak without 
a listening hush. He 
held undisputed moral 
sway over the whole vil- 
lage, but his head was 
not in the least turned. 
He bore all his honors 
with the magnificent 
ease and unconcern of 
one born to a crown. 
The year after Alex- 
ander graduated Aman- 
da Doane came to live 
in the village. Her fa- 
ther was a rich manu- 


facturer, who bought out the little factory, 
and established a gigantic plant, which might 
in time convert the small town into a city. 
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“HERE,” SAID SHE, * 


‘HERE'S YOUR RING.” 


Drawn by Cuaries Brovenrton. 


His daughter was a beauty of a coarse, em- 
phatie type. Not a line wavered, not a color 
was indeterminate. Her loud, clear voice 
never faltered in the expression of her opin- 
ions. Alexander lost his heart to her at once. 
The village people quite approved of the 
match, but Madam Bemis hesitated. When 
her son told her of his engagement she looked 
at him uncertainly. 

“ Why, what is the matter, mother?” Alex- 
ander asked, with wonder. 

“ She is not like the women of our family,” 
Madam Bemis replied, falteringly. 

Alexander laughed. “She is a lady at 
heart,” he replied, “and as for the rest, she 
can acquire it. Not that I am not entirely 
satisfied,” he added, generously. 

The engagement was not to be a long one, 
the wedding-day was set. Then one afternoon 
Amanda appeared at the Bemis house. Such 
was her almost brutal directness of action 
when her mind had once formed a purpose, 
that she came, rather than send for Alex- 
ander. “I don’t care if you stay in the room,” 
said she to Madam Bemis; “I would just as 
soon you heard.” 

Then she confronted the two—the splendid 
young fellow and his adoring mother—and 


made her little speech, which was full of revo- 
lutionary eloquence. It was the revolt of a 
daughter of the people, of the modern condi- 
tions of things, against all inactive superi- 
ority. The girl did not speak good English, 
but she spoke with a force which made her 
own language. “ Now, you look at here, Alex- 
ander Bemis,” said she. “I’ve promised to 
marry you, and I’m ’most ready—clothes all 
bought an’ everything. I don’t know what 
you will say, an’ I don’t know what folks will 
say, and I can’t help it, and I don’t care. I’m 
goin’ to back out. I’ve got to look out for 
myself, and my father’s money, that he’s 
worked so hard to get, without a dollar to 
start with. I’m goin’ to back out. I’ve liked 
you, an’ I like you now, an’ it ain’t none too 
easy for me, an’ I’ve laid awake some nights 
thinkin’ of it, but it’s better for both of us. 
I ain’t goin’ to marry you. You’re good an’ 
steady an’ handsome, an’ you’re awful smart, 
but you ’ain’t done anythin’ but talk smart 
an’ look smart, an’ be smart; you hain’t never 
acted smart, an’ I don’t believe you ever will. 
You haven’t done anythin’. You’ve jest laid 
right back on your reputation, an’ that’s what 
you're goin’ to do right along. I’d rather have 
a man with less smartness than you, that can 
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use what little he’s got. There’s no use. I’m 
goin’ to back out.” 

The girl’s voice broke a little, there were 
tears in her indignant blue eyes, her red lips 
pouted into sobs which she resolutely re- 
strained. Alexander towered over her, pale 
and magnificent, and quite silent. His mo- 
ther shrank into a little, faintly breathing, 
wide-eyed heap in a corner of a sofa. Amanda 
pulled the engagement-ring, a little ancient 
pearl hoop, an heirloom in the Bemis family, 
from her finger. 

“ Here,” said she; “here’s your ring. 
always wish you well.” 

Alexander took the ring between a long 
thumb and forefinger (Amanda’s were short 
and stubbed), and looked at it, then at the girl 
with a sort of pained and stately acquiescence. 
“ Very well, Amanda,” he replied, quite calm- 
ly, but his lips were white. Gentleman born 
and bred, diametrically different by nature 
and training, he had been very fond of this 
girl, who defied with her coarse, but splendid 
vigor, all laws and rules of growth and ad- 
vance to which she did not herself subscribe. 

“Why, ain’t the kind of English I speak 
as good as yours?” she had demanded of him 
onee. They would always have spoken two 
languages had they lived together for a life- 
time, but that had not seemed of much mo- 
ment to him. She had perhaps supplied some 
inherent need of his nature, and been to him 
a sort of spiritual trellis-work, which had been 
essential for his future growth. Be that as 
it may, after Amanda Doane deserted him he 
retrograded further and still further from his 
early promise, though that might have hap- 
pened in any case. 

Amanda soon married a young manufac- 
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turer who went into business with her father. 
Alexander used often to see her driving in 
her smart trap, with her keen-looking, alert 
husband by her side. 

As time went on and Alexander did no more 
than he had done, people began gradually to 
lose faith in him, especially after his mother 
died. Her faith had served as a prop for that 
of others. Then slowly Alexander lopped and 
sagged away from his high estate until he lay 
nearly prone in his path of life, yet still, even 
there, with a certain unconquerable beauty 
and glory. No man could ever say aught 
against Alexander Bemis, except that he had 
never done that which he had bade fair to do, 
and had failed to keep his promise to himself. 
He lived to be an old man, feeble and shrunk- 
en, going in and out his east. door, under the 
garlands of morning-glories, and people seeing 
him, used to speak in this wise: “ That is 
Alexander Bemis. Everybody used to think 
he was going to be something great, but he 
never amounted to anything at all. He has 
never done anything. He used to speak in 
town-meeting; we thought he would be a 
Daniel Webster, or a Charles Sumner, and go 
to Congress, but he never did. When he was 
young everybody thought there was nobody 
like him, but he never came to anything.” 

Every year the morning-glories came 
again and sent forth their great silent chorus 
of youth and victory from their hundred 
trumpet mouths. Then at noon they closed 
and slept, and remained asleep until the next 
morning, when they awoke again to their 
chorus of victory, and Alexander passed be- 
neath them, still old, and wrecked, and de- 
feated. But the day of a man is longer than 
that of a flower. 
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VISITOR entering the White House is im- 
mediately face to face with a fair sample 
of its art. This is a large, highly ornate, 
very expensive stained-glass screen, in which 
the American eagle in strained attitudes 
forms the dominant design. Stained glass 
to be beautiful must transmit light. This 
piece, however, separates a perfectly dark 
corridor from a half-lighted vestibule, and 
is thus without the necessary means of il- 
luminating its beauty. At night electric 
light improves it, but on the whole, this 
screen prepares the observing eye for what 
else is to follow of art in the White House. 
In the famous East Room, the great family 
sitting-room of the American people, atten- 
tion is at once arrested by three magnificent 
cut-glass chandeliers which constitute the 
chief and only adornment here attempted. 
These, you are certain to be told, cost $1800 
each, and contain each 5060 separate pieces 
of cut glass. The centre one is made mem- 
orable by the fact that just under it Nellie 
Grant stood to be married. Opening from 
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the corridor which leads from the East Room 
are the Green, Blue, and Red parlors, the stage 
of all formal social life in the Executive Man- 
sion. Why these parlors are not red, white, 
and blue one does not readily understand. 
It seems a strange omission of American art 
that this color scheme was not made to ex- 
press the soul of patriotism which pervades 
White House furnishings. However, the 
Green Parlor is in excellent taste. The tones 
are grateful to the eye and not at war with 
best millinery. The fierce blue and 
fiercer red of the other parlors have killed 
innumerable handsome toilettes. 

Throughout the parlors a rather ordinary 
collection of bric-a-brac, and some portraits, 
embrace everything that by a wide stretch 
could be called works of art. The govern- 
ment allows every President on retiring $2500 
to have his portrait painted for hanging on 
the walls of the White House. These por- 
traits adorn the Red Room. They are of his- 
torie value, but scarcely beautiful—* good 
likenesses ” of Presidents which perhaps the 
right-minded patriotic American would rather 
see on the walls of the Executive Mansion 
than pictures valued for their charm. In 
this Presidential picture-gallery a few “ First 
Ladies” are reproduced. A full-sized por- 
trait of Mrs. Harrison is the gift of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Here, too, appear Mrs. Van Buren and Mrs. 
Tyler, very attractive, because of their quaint 
grace and quainter dress. 

In the Blue Parlor the most distinguished 
bit of adornment is the pair of great Sévres 
vases presented by the French government to 
the United States during the present adminis- 
tration. The color of these is wonderful, and 
their position gives them additional distinc- 
tion, according to White House standards. 
They are either side the door through which 
President Garfield was borne into the man- 
sion after Guiteau’s attempt upon his 
life. On the mantel of this room is a con- 
spicuously handsome French gilt clock in the 
style of the First Empire. A couple of can- 
dlesticks of similar design are on the mantel 
in the Green Parlor. 

It is in the Red Room, however, that the art 
treasures of the White House are massed. 
The furnishings of this room are largely a 
memorial to the artistic sense of the late 
President Arthur. Some rare mahogany 
pieces purchased by him still stand as they 
were placed by his orders. They inclade two 
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cabinets, a centre table, a pier table, a small 
bookease, and a mantel, in all of which ham- 
mered brass and mosaics are inwrought with 
mahogany. Either side the fireplace are two 
Sévres vases purchased by Mr. Arthur. They 


-are said-to be very old, but the point about 


them on which American pride loves most 
to dwell is—they cost $1500 each. A screen 
in front of the fireplace presents a striking 
combination of tapestry and gilt. This was 
the gift of the Austrian government two 
months before Grant’s term expired. The 
spread eagle topping this work of art is in 
fact a foreign bird, but bears sufficient re- 
semblance to our own to fill us with deep 
and proper emotions. Two great jars of 
odd color and design in this room were the 
gift of the King of Siam to the American 
government. The sole thing here or else- 
where in the White House commemorative 
of the taste of Mrs. Cleveland is a cut-glass 
lamp of staple design which stands on the 
centre table. 

In the state dining-room one comes upon 
something very interesting—an old marble 
mantel placed here when the Executive Man- 
sion was built. “The purity and simplicity 
of this mantel are most refreshing, especial- 
ly if the eye happens to fall on it during 
a state dinner, when the American eagle de- 
sign of state china, the gilt of the old-fash- 
ioned fruit and centre pieces decorating the 
table, and the sharp red and white of the 
walls are a trial to the wsthetic soul. 

Wonderfully typical of the whole house 
is the President’s library. The color is vivid 
green. The carpet is a’ huge-flowered de- 
sign, and the ceiling and walls, not to be 
outdone, reflect the garlands on the floor as 
in a looking-glass. The chairs and couches 
and curtains are fashioned from heavy, 
large-figured satin damask; the chandelier 
is a monstrous production of twisted, flut- 
ed, flowered bronze; above the mantel, with 
its load of commonplace bronzes, is a hea- 
vily-framed mirror, and on the mantel is the 
inevitable White House lambrequin. This 
is not to be escaped wherever a mantel of- 
fers a chance for its appearance except in 
the state dining-room. By an oversight, ap- 
parently, the marble shelf above the fire- 
place there is without the ubiquitous lambre- 
quin that is always composed of heavy silk, 
with the same fussy, tasselled fringe on the 
edge. 

In one corner of the library, very badly 
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displayed between two figured green cur- 
tains, is a sample of the metal-worker’s art 
well worth studying. It is a hammered 
shield reproducing in repoussé effect scenes 
from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” This Mrs. 
Grant purchased at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. That it is really a good thing you 
may know from the fact that it cost all of 
$500. 

The private apartments of the President 
and his family in the White House are lack- 
ing in anything that approaches art, save 
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as the President supplies them from his 
own belongings. Mrs. McKinley’s room is 
exquisite in its display of her delicate grace 
and gentle personality. The room in which 
the late Mrs. Harrison died has been done 
over in grewsome green, and in the one ad- 
joining is such a riot of red as good souls 
in their sober senses seldom see. This is 
known as the Prince of Wales’s room, from 
having upon memorable occasion quartered 
that illustrious gentleman. It contains some 
rare old mahogany pieces—of especial note, 
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a great canopied bed. The curtains of the 
bed, the carpet, couch, chairs, window-draper- 
ies, are red—bright, blazing, blinding red— 
to the dazzling glory of which is added gilt 
—above the windows, broad, bulging gilt cor- 
nices, topped with a shining shield, and 
crowning the red bed-canopy is another brill- 
iant yellow gilt shield. One who loves fire- 
works might sleep peacefully in this cham- 
ber. 

Tucked away in a blue room that once was 
the nursery of the then celebrated “ Baby ” 
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McKee is a pair of wonderful Venetian glass 
vases. These are in color no less curious 
than the Egyptian design applied upon them 
in brass. ‘They were purchased by Mrs. 
Grant. In their present position they are 
not likely to be seen except by some favored 
person, the guest of the President’s family. 
It is well for the public to know, however, in 
evidence of what an uncommonly fine thing 
they are, that they cost, each, $300. From 
a money point of view, art in the White 
House never disappoints. It is always to our 
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ORNAMENTS ON THE MANTEL 
credit, whatever else may be said, we do not 
skimp on the cost. 

The manner of beautifying the Executive 
Mansion is this: At the incoming of a new 
administration everything is done over, os- 
tensibly to suit the taste of the new First 
Lady. In this proceeding the Superintend- 


WHITE HOUSE 


OF THE STATE DINING-ROOM. 


ent of Public Buildings and Grounds directs 
the expenditures made, local dealers and dec- 
orators take pdssession, and the First Lady, 
carried along in a whirlwind of the business 
of getting the job done, is permitted to choose 
green rather than yellow, blue rather than red 
for the color note of a particular room. 
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OLD MARBLE MANTEL IN THE STATE DINING-ROOM. 


Herself suddenly raised from the position 
of housewife in a plain American home, her 
husband’s private abode, to-a pedestal of dig- 
nity equally high, if*less a seat of power than 
is the throne of any queen, one can fancy 
how little mind and opportunity the First 
Lady must have for working out the prob- 
lem of esthetic house-furnishing immediately 
she takes up residence in the Executive 
Mansion. Thus the matter goes, quite at 


the mercy of the commercial interests en- 
gaged upon the task. The most the First 
Lady can do during the four years of her 
reign is to buy a clock or a few vases, in 
memory of her love of the beautiful. An 
intelligent provision of the United States 
government would be the _ establishment 
of an official selected under civil service 


rule to supervise art in the home of the Presi- 
dent. 
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CHAPTER Il 
THE GALLERY OF MIRRORS 


HE 16th of January fell on 
a Saturday, on the evening 


of which day the King held 
f 


‘ the usual weekly assembly in 


Hh if’ the formal halls of the palace. 
<=! These affairs were not loved 
by Louis, whose tastes ran in more unosten- 
tatious directions; but they were a part of his 
inheritance, coming to him with the throne, 
his hour of getting up in the morning, 
and the national debt, so he made no. audible 
murmur, and ordinarily presented a resplend- 
ent appearance and a dignified sulkiness on 
these occasions. It was his custom to enter 
the Hall of Battles or the Gallery of Mirrors, 
in company with his consort, between half 
past eight and nine o’clock. Since no cour- 
tier was supposed to make his entrance after 
the King, the great rooms were generally 
thronged at an early hour, and the first dance 
began at nine precisely. 

At a quarter to seven on this particular 
Saturday four candles burned in the Gallery 
of Mirrors, and their petty light made of that 
usually magnificent place a shadowy, dreary 
gulf of gloom. Ordinarily at this hour the 
salon was deserted. To-night, it appeared, 
one individual was unhappy enough to find 
the place harmonious with his mood. This 
solitaire, who had twice paced the length of 
the hall, finally seated himself on a tabouret 
with his back to the wall, and, leaning his 
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‘head against a mirror, gave himself up to 


some decidedly uncomfortable thoughts. It 
was Claude de Mailly, who was young 
enough and unwise enough to surrender him- 
self to his mood in such a place, at such an 
hour. Only late in life does the courtier 
learn how dangerous a thing is melancholy. 
Claude had not come to this yet; and for 
that reason, through one long hour, he re- 
mained in darkness, meditating upon a situa- 
tion which he could not, or, more properly, 
would not, help. For Claude’s eyes were well 
open to the precarious position into which he 
had got himself; they were open even to his 
more than possible fall. Nor was he igno- 
rant of the direction in which salvation lay— 
the instant bending to Louis’s wishes, repudia- 
tion of the. favorite, and devotion to some 
other woman. But, to his honor be it said, 
Claude de Mailly was deeply enough in love 
and loyal enough by nature to scorn the very 
contemplation of such action. He could not 
see very far into the future. He dared not try 
to pierce the veil that hid the to come from 
him. He would not think of consequences. 
Perhaps he was not capable of imagining 
them; for, to him, life and Versailles were 
synonymous terms, and the world beyond was 
space. 

His vague and varied meditations were 
broken in upon by the appearance of eight 
lackeys, who had come to light the room for 
the evening. Claude rose from his place, and 
slipped out of the room by a side door. He 
had nothing to do, nowhere in particular to 


go. The O6cil-de-Beuf would be deserted. 
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The court was dressing. An hour before he 
had left his rooms in Versailles, dismal with 
the loneliness of the gray sky and the flut- 
tering snow. He was dressed for the even- 
ing, but had had nothing to eat since the din- 
ner hour. An idea came to him presently, 
and he bent his steps in the direction of the 
Staircase of the Ambassadors. At the head of 
this, on the second floor, he halted, knocking 
at a well-known door. It was opened after 
a moment by a well-known lackey. Claude 
thrust a coin into the man’s hand, and passed 
out of the antechamber, through a half- 
lighted salon, and into the Persian boudoir, 
where sat Madame de Chiateauroux and Vic- 
torine de Coigny, comfortably taking “ Thé 
a Anglaise” together, and talking as only 
women, and women of an unholy but very 
entertaining court, can talk. The little Mar- 
quise was dressed for the assembly. The 
Duchess was coiffed, patched, and rouged, but 
en négligé. She rose nervously at Claude’s 
entrance. 

“ Claude! 
you are!” 

“And did you hear what we were saying 
of you, monsieur?”’ asked Victorine, smiling 
mischievously as she gave him her hand. 

“ Fortunately not, for my vanity, madame,” 
he returned, bending over it; then, at her rip- 
ple of laughter, he crossed to his cousin, took 
her proffered fingers, but, instead of kissing 
them, seized them in both his hands, clasped 
them close to his breast, and looked search- 
ingly into her eyes. 

“ Anne, Anne, I have suffered so!” he mur- 
mured. “I wonder—if you care?’ 


Claude! 


How unceremonious 


Madame de Coigny sprang up. 
monsieur, give me time to retire! 
dor is so remarkable!” 

The Duchess laughed, and gently with- 
drew her hand from Claude’s grasp. She was 


“ At least, 
Your ar- 


in excellent spirits. Never had she passed 
a more uniformly successful week at court 
than that just ending. If she had purchased 
much royal devotion, and much toadyism 
from hitherto lofty personages at Claude’s ex- 
pense, why—that was Claude’s affair. His 
career was not in her keeping; but she could, 
and did, treat him very amiably in private 
for the sake of the fierce jealousy which he 
was inspiring in her royal lover. It was one 
of her cleverest mancuvres, one that had been 
tried before, this playing some quite insig- 
nificant little person against Louis of France; 
for the King was ardently in love for the 
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first time, and had not yet grown old in the 
knowledge of woman’s ways. 

“Come, Claude,” entreated madame, “ sit 
here, and take at least one dish of this charm- 
ing beverage. And the patties are by Mou- 
thier himself. You must taste them; and Ma- 
dame de Coigny shall entertain you while 
my dress is put on.” 

He accepted the invitation readily enough, 
seated himself at the little table, and began 
an attack on Mouthier’s patties with such 
good will that Madame de Coigny held up her 
hands. 

“Ciel! Monsieur le Comte. Do you pro- 
test that you are a lover, and with such ap- 
petite? ’Tis more worthy the Court of Mir- 
acles !” 

Claude put down his tea. “ Ah, madame— 
the Court of Miracles! Do you know that 
for the last days I have heard nothing on ev- 
ery side but conversations about the last ex- 
periment of the Marquise de Coigny? May 
I ask if it proved a really successful rem- 
edy for your deplorable ennui?” 

Madame de Coigny slightly smiled. “ In- 
deed, monsieur, its efficacy was but too great. 
At the time I was in a dream of pity and of 
—happiness. Since my return, my wretched- 
ness is greater than ever before. Pouf! How 
can you bear the air of this hideous Palace? 
It stifles! It poisons! It kills!” 

“T hear,” remarked Madame de Chiteau- 
roux, from her toilet table, “that Griffet 
will, in a few days, formally present Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé de Bernis to her Majesty as eli- 
gible to the post of third chaplain to the Dau- 
phin. Now, if it were desirable, it is possi- 
ble that the King might ”—she touched an 
eyebrow—“ might be prevailed upon to ask 
him to supper with the royal family.” 

Victorine de Coigny moved uneasily, and 
Claude noted, from beneath his lids, that a 
sudden color, which did not quite match the 
rouge, had started into her face. “Do not 
jest, Marie,” she murmured, half to herself. 

“Oh, it is quite a possibility, my dear. If 
you ask it I will—give him a salon here on a 
Tuesday evening. Will that please you? You 
will be able, then, to—” 

Victorine sprang nervously to her feet. 
“Good Heaven! Marie. Do you know that 
M. de Bernis considers me a man? How 
could you dream that I would wish him to 
know my sex? I—I beg of you—do not let 
me meet him here, or—or—if I should, at 
least you must disclose nothing.” 
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Madame de Chateauroux paused in the 
manipulation of her gown to look at her 
friend. Never before had she beheld Victo- 
rine de Coigny in confusion; never had she 
seen her betray the smallest sign of emotion 
about any thing or person. Claude also re- 
garded her with unfeigned interest. Pres- 
ently he turned slowly to his cousin. 

“ Madame,” he said, softly, “why will you 
not make a pilgrimage with me into the Court 
of Miracles?” 

“Dear Claude,” she answered, smiling 
dreamily, “when I go there, I must carry 
with me only an image of—the King.” 

And, while Victorine blushed for the sec- 
ond time, she turned her head to hide an ir- 
repressible smile. 

By this time the candles in the great gal- 
lery were all lighted, and the mirrors re- 
flected the brilliant colors of a richly cos- 
tumed and continually increasing throng that 
passed and repassed in endless procession be- 
fore them. No woman here was untitled; 
few of the men had less than five, and many 
had twenty generations of unsmirched aris- 
tocracy behind them. Many were there who 
did not own the clothes upon their backs; 
and many others whose debts would have im- 
poverished a half-dozen of the wealthiest 
of the bourgeoisie. Yet none ever went abroad 
with an empty.pocket; and money was gen- 
erally their last source of worry. 


Here pass- 
ed the Marquis de Sauvré, a member of the 
King’s intimate circle, a page of the court, 


whose egtates were mortgaged and whose 
Paris hotel was almost dismantled of furni- 
ture, in an unpaid-for dress of cherry and 
white satin, with pearls worth fifty thousand 
livres on him, arm in arm with M. de la 
Popliniére, a farmer - general, worth forty 
millions, but not attired with half the ex- 
travagance of his companion. In a corner, 
taking snuff, and commenting on the degen- 
eracy of the grand manner since the last 
reign, were the old Due de Charost, who 
had attached himself to the Queen and the 
religious party, the Due de Duras, who lived 
on the influence of his wife’s implacable eti- 
quette, and M. de Pont-de-Vesle, a success- 
ful diplomatist in a small way, and the most 
disagreeably ubiquitous man at court: Op- 
posite them the Marquis d’Entragues, a man 
whose seutcheon had come into existence two 
hundred years before, beginning with a bar 
sinister to the discredit of a certain King of 
France, and Monsieur Marchais, at whose 
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hotel could be found the best vin d’Ai in the 
kingdom, and who was a favorite with Louis 
on that account, were discussing, with the 
Comtesse d’Estrades the pompous intrigues 
of Madame de Grammont. 

Every one waited. more or less eagerly, 
first, for the appearance of the favorite; sec- 
ondly, for the arrival of the King. 

“It is half past eight,” remarked de Coigny 
to Charost, whose group he had just joined. 
“T am unable to discover madame my wife. 
She must be with Madame de Chateauroux, 
who, by-the-way, is late.” 

“The Duchess is actually more haughty 
than la Montespan was,” returned the old 
Duke. “The fourteenth Louis showed less 
indulgence than his present Majesty.” 

“Possibly. But where is the favorite of the 
old court with the presence, the magnificence, 
the carriage, of the present Duchess?” cried 
Duras, popularly. 

“ Quite so,” murmured Pont-de-Vesle, rub- 
bing his chin. 

“Well—yes. She has, perhaps, the man- 
ner,” admitted Charost, unwillingly. 

“ And she is here!” cried de Coigny. 

“Ah! What a carriage! What a glance! 
What a toilet!” cried Duras, rapturously. 

“Tt is not difficult to perceive that she, at 
all events, means to wreck her cousin, as she 
did the little d’Agenois.” 

“It is de Mailly’s own fault, then. He is 
rad, to betray such devotion. One would nev- 
er believe that he had been brought up at 
court.” 

“You are quite right, Monsieur de Charost. 
Such honesty and truth as his are absurdi- 
ties that we do not often discover here,” ob- 
served de Coigny, shrugging his shoulders. 

The Duchess, handed by Claude, whose eyes 
were fastened on her, followed by Victorine 
and Henri de Mailly-Nésle, was entering the 
salon. The perfumed crowd, half uncon- 
sciously, drew back a little on either side to 
make a way for her as they did for the King. 
Her bearing was certainly royal. The heavy 
velvet of her robe, with its glittering silver 
fern leaves, swept about her like a coronation 
mantle. Her breast glittered with a mass of 
diamonds, and in her hair were five stars, 
fastened together like a coronet. She was 
turned slightly toward Claude, and noticed 
no one till he had finished what he was say- 
ing to her, so that all had time to note the 
manner of her entrance and the details of the 
costume. Then, as Richelieu pressed to her 
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side, she dropped Claude’s hand gently and 
turned away from him. 

He stood still for a moment where she left 
him, till he saw her quite surrounded with 
men and women. Then he turned away, 
dreading the next hour, but buoyed up with 
the thought of a promise she had given 
before they left her apartments. There were 
few people about him that he did not know; 
and he bowed continually from right to left 
as he moved aimlessly through the throng. 
Oddly enovgh, however, as it seemed to him, 
the salutes that were returned were coldly 
formal. No one addressed him beyond a 
chilly “good-evening,” and Madame de Gram- 
mont passed by with her eyes fixed on some 
distant goal. Claude’s heart was beginning 
to throb a little, and he could feel the color 
surge over his face. Presently he felt a touch 
upon his arm. Quickly he turned his head. 
Monsieur de Berryer was beside him. 

“ Good-evening, Monsieur de Mailly. Your 
face is troubled. In the midst of such a scene 
the expression is unusual. Am I imperti- 
nent if L ask if I can be of service?” 

Claude gave the man a quick and searching 
glance. “ Yes,” he said, after a pause, “ you 
can tell me, if you will, your idea as to why 
I am in disfavor with—all these. And, also, 
if you will, answer this question: is my pres- 
ent position dangerous?” 

They had drawn a little to one side of 
the greatest press while Claude spoke, in his 
lowest tone. De Berryer stopped an instant 
to think before he replied; but when he did 
so it was evidently with perfect honesty. 

“My dear Count, you are experiencing 
these little and very disagreeable cuts, in my 
opinion, first, because of your reckless atten- 
tions in spite of his Majesty’s open displea- 
sure; secondly, because of an unpleasant mis- 
take in the story of your game with the King 
on Tuesday evening. The first matter you 
alone can rectify, but the method is simple. 
In the second I will try to assist you. As 
to the—possible danger of your position— 
well, let me advise you to—do what may be 
done while it still is possible. Your pardon. 
Au revoir.” 

The chief of police, bowing courteously, 
turned aside, and was lost in the crowd before 
Olaude could say anything further. To tell 
the truth the last words had nonplussed de 
Mailly not a little. Presently, however, he 


flung up his head bravely, and, passing his 
hand over his forehead, muttered to himself: 
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“You may be right—God knows you may b« 
right. But no honest man gives up the wo- 
man he loves because his rival is a King. 
And, from my soul, I believe that in time 
Marie must love me in spite of all!” And 
so the lights grew a little brighter as Claude 
passed on again through the Gallery of Mir- 
rors. 

* It was a quarter to nine, and the company 
grew slightly bored. In three-quarters of an 
hour two hundred people can easily dispose 
of ten new scandals, redigest twenty ancient 
ones, and anticipate as many as the remaining 
minutes will permit. But undiluted gossip, 
spiced with epigram and heated with wit 
though it may be, grows nauseating after a 
while if taken in too great quantities; and. 
through the great room, to-night, there were 
enough chronic dyspeptics of that class to 
make conversation finally begin to lag. The 
abstract murmur to which Claude was mood- 
ily listening changed in character. Sud- 
denly, as the cries of the ushers at last rang 
out, it became as wine to tepid milk. 

“ Mesdames, messieurs, their Majesties! 
Way for the King! Way for the Queen! 
Will you have the goodness to move just 
here ?”’ 

The four royal ushers, with their white 
staffs, passed down the room, forming an al- 
ley for the passage of the King. No rib- 
bons were used in the days of the fourteenth 
Leuis. The courtiers were better trained 
now. They pressed back voluntarily on eith- 
er side, leaving a very well formed, lane be- 
tween the two bodies. A quick silenee fell over 
the room, and the circling throng was still. 
Each one had sought the company in which 
he or she wished to stand, for none knew just 
how long it would take his Majesty to reach 
the other end of the room, where he would 
open the first minuet. Claude, by a series of 
delicate manceuvres, had reached the side of 
Madame de Chiateauroux, and, despite the si- 
lence, found opportunity to whisper, 

“You will not forget—that you have prom- 
ised me the first dance?” 

And the favorite, looking into her cousin’s 
eyes, felt, even in her heartless heart, a little 
throb of pity for the utter abandon of his 
infatuation. 

“T do not forget, mon cher. But thou 
should’st have kept away from me till the 
progress was over.” 

Claude shrugged and smiled happily. 


“ Mesdames, messieurs, their Majesties!” 
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Two more ushers entered and passed rapid- 
ly down the aisle, backward. Louis and his 
wife, hand in hand, followed after. The King 
was, as usual, magnificently dressed and glit- 
tering with jewels. His face, however, was 
as unpropitious as possible. He wore his most 
bored and fretful look, and he walked straight 
down the room for a distance of twenty-five 
feet, heedless of his wife, without glancing 
at a soul. Marie Leczinska, on the contrary, 
carelessly attired in a costume of deep brown- 
ish-red brocade, pale of face, tired-eyed, yet 
wearing a curiously contented look, bowed 
timidly to three or four of her dames du 
Palais and some of her Abbés, who had the 
grace to return the salutes with a show of 
respect that was born of pity. The company, 
however, quickly felt the chilling breath of 
the royal ill humor. 

“Parbleu!” muttered de Gévres to Riche- 
lieu, as they stood together at the far end of 
the gallery. “Madame herself is to be ig- 
nored to-night.” 

But the Duke was mistaken. His Majesty, 
in his rapid walk, had seen many more things 


than one might have imagined. He knew that _ 


Claude was beside the favorite, and he ac- 
curately surmised Claude’s intent. There- 
fore, when he was abreast of the Duchess, who 
was not in the front row, he suddenly stopped, 
turned his head toward her, and remarked, in 
a perfectly expressionless tone, 

“ Madame de Chateauroux, I have the plea- 
sure of opening the dance with you to-night.” 

And before she had time to courtesy her 
thanks he had passed on again. 

“Ah, de Gévres, take note,” murmured 
Richelieu, cautiously; “’tis two forms of the 
same expression that her Majesty and Claude 
de Mailly are at this instant wearing.” 

“You are right, my friend. You should 
propose something of the sort as the next 
subject for the competitive philosophical es- 
say at the Academy.” 

“With whom do you dance?” 

“The Princesse d’Hénin. And you?” 

“T am going to bore myself for appearances. 
The Duchesse de Boufflers.” 

“Oh! You might amuse her, then, with 
some anecdotes of your past sanctity.” 

“ She knows them too well. She will mere- 
ly insist on talking to me of the frightful 
improprieties of Madame de Coigny.” 

“Oh, by-the-way, as to that, I hear that 
de Bernis did not even know her sex.” 

“T have met him at Madame Doublet’s; 
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and I give him credit for rather more brain 
than that.” 

“ Really? In that case I must take the af- 
fair into my répertoire. Monsieur de Mailly- 
Nésle will be able to weep in Claude’s com- 
pany.” 

“Such tears appear to run in the family. 
You’ve been rather unkind to Claude of late— 
and, moreover, it was dangerous to garble the 
story. His disfavor with la Chateauroux cer- 
tainly did not last long.” 

“No—silly boy! Really, Richelieu, that 
little invention should have done him a good 
turn. If the Duchess had refused to speak 
to him for a week, he would have been saved. 
As it is—um—I am glad that my position is 
not his.” 

“Well, au revoir. 
d’Etiquette.” 

“Au revoir. But, oh! Richelieu! Re- 
member, when you relate the tale, that it is 
not only from the affections of Mailly-Nésle, 
but from those of de Coigny himself, that the 
Abbé is tearing the lady.” 

“What! Coigny in love with his wife?” 

“Madly. Only it is with the most deli- 
cate unostentation in the world. He is per- 
fectly comme il faut, and to general eyes 
still devoted to Madame d’Egmont.” 

“A charming romance. Thank you, and 
farewell.” 

Richelieu hurried away, and de Gévres also 
moved more rapidly than was his wont in 
search of his partner. 

While the hours of that long evening pass- 
ed, the emotions varied with them. As la 
Chiateauroux had her triumph with, so her 
cousin had his revenge upon, the King. The 
third dance—menuet des sabres—Louis per- 
formed with his wife. Under cover of imi- 
tating royalty, de Coigny sought Victorine 
for his companion. Henri, biting his lips, 
watched de Gévres lead madame forth, and 
then, totally indifferent to every unengaged 


I go to seek my Dame 


woman in the room, sought out his Marquise, 


who left Monsieur Trudaine with a little 
laugh, and devoted herself prettily to the 
husband with whom she had, as she said, mere- 
ly a casual acquaintance. Meantime the King 
was frowning furiously on the presumption 
of his still dauntless rival. For Claude, in 
the face of a dozen competitors, under the 
very shadow of a warning glance from de 
Berryer, which unmistakably spelled “ lettre 
de cachet,” had, with searcely so much as 
a by your leave, triumphantly carried his 
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cousin off from her admirers, to the head of 
the third twenty, and proceeded to make two 
wrong steps during the dance, much to the 
amusement of la Chateauroux, and the dis- 
gust of the King, who, though France were 
tottering, had never been guilty of such a 
misdemeanor. 

The grand supper, which began at mid- 
night, was virtually ended at one o’clock by 
the departure of the King; though Madame 
de Chateauroux, at Richelieu’s side, still lin- 
gered a little at table, and the court, from 
curiosity, remained with her. There was a 
murmur, whether of disappointment or sur- 
prise, when the de Mailly cousins, Henri and 
Claude, with merely the customary salutes, 
passed together from the room. Five minutes 
later the Duchess, refusing escort, departed 
unattended, and the lingering court, heartily 
sick of its own dull self, rose and went its 
way to a dubious rest. 

An hour later every apartment on the up- 
per floors of the Palace was ablaze with light. 
In the city of Versailles those streets which, 
during the great season, were the abodes of 
the lesser nobility, were still alive with 
coaches, chairs, and linkboys, while not a 
window in any of the tall narrow houses but 
glowed with the mild fire of candles. In one 
of these streets, the Avenue de St.-Cloud, 
within the building called, by its owner, the 
Chatelet Persane, in half the apartment of 
the third floor Claude and Henri kept rooms 
together. Just below them, more luxurious 
in fashion and less in content, were the court 
apartments of the Marquis and Marquise de 
Coigny. 

Victorine, nearly ready for the night, with 
a silken negligee thrown over her elaborate 
white gown, sat before her dressing-table, 
brushing, with her own hands, the clouds of 
pewder from her dark hair. This hair, com- 
paratively short, according to the dictates of 
fashion, was still her only claim to beauty. 
Thus at night, when the soft, natural curls 
could cluster unreservedly about her pale 
face and neck, the little Marquise was far 
prettier than in the daytime. She was not 
beautiful even now. The mirror showed her 
a delicate, oval face, pallid and _ hollow- 
cheeked ; two abnormally large eyes, that were 
green and weary-looking to-night; the brows 
above them lightly marked, and too straight 
to harmonize with her great orbs; a nose 
delicate, short, and tilted piquantly upward— 
a feature more worthy of a coquettish grisette 
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than the daughter of one of the oldest families 
in France; and a mouth indefinite, long, pale, 
sometimes very full of character, that would 
have rendered Bouche: and the miniature- 
painters desperate. 

Victorine had sent away her maid as soon 
as she was ready to sit down quietly. - It seem- 
ed to her that, sleepy as the girl appeared, she 
would be able to read too much from her 
face, to see too far into her mind. Besides 
this, it was a reliei to her to be alone. Dur- 
ing the strange month which she had just 
lived, Madame de Coigny had fallen sudden- 
ly in love with freedom. The suffering from 
bondage which she was enduring now was 
the penalty she paid for her reckless wilful- 
ness. But had it been ennui now, as of old, 
under which she chafed, she might have made 
another effort to dispel it by means of an- 
other of those startling escapades which, since 
she had amused the King with one of them, 
the court had become reconciled to. This 
was not ennui, then. This, she thought vague- 
ly, and with a kind of rebellion, was the 
haunting image of a single person, the un- 
changing recurrence before her mental eyes 
-of a man’s face—the face of Francois de Ber- 
nis as she had seen it first a month since at 
Fontainebleau. 

The brush in her hand had almost ceased 
to pass over her hair, and Victorine was star- 
ing fixedly into the mirror, without, however, 
seeing herself. Presently the door to her 
boudoir swung gently open. She started 
slightly, and turned about in her chair. 
Monsieur de Coigny, her husband, in his long 
lounging-robe of green and gold, stood upon 
the threshold. She regarded him silently. 
He hesitated for a moment, and then asked, 
deprecatingly, 

“ Will you perhaps be so gracious as to per- 
mit my entrance ?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur le Marquis, if it is 
your wish.” 

“T thank you.” 

He walked lingeringly into the delicate lit- 
tle place, and seated himself at some distance 
from her, upon a small chair. Then the si- 
lence fell again, and lasted for several sec- 
onds. Victorine waited; her husband was 
nervously at a loss for words. Finally, see- 
ing that she did not know how to help him, he 
began, in a low, impersonal tone: 

“ Madame, it is now four days since your 
return from your little journey to this abode 
and—and to my nominal protection. Dur- 
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ing the month in which. your place of retreat 
was unknown to me, I confess to having ex- 
perienced extreme concern for your welfare. 
I believe that I have never spoken to you upon 
the subject of those smaller liberties which, 
from time to time, you have been accustomed 
to take, in order to overcome, as I have under- 
stood, your always unfortunate tendency tow- 
ard ennui. This one just past, however, hav- 
ing been of so much longer duration than 
usual, I have taken the liberty of questioning 
your old servitor, Jéréme, whom you were so 
wise as to take with you as attendant. He 
has informed me that, so far as he has been 
able to determine, your conduct as regards 
any of my sex whom you chanced to en- 
counter in that month was eminently re- 
served and dignified. Upon this, madame, I 
venture to congratulate you. I have come to 
you to-night, however, with a proposal on 
which I have meditated carefully for some 
weeks. At first it will not improbably ap- 
pear to you to be too unconventional and per- 
haps too uninteresting to be desirable; but I 
beg, for my sake as well as yours, that you 
will consider it from every point of view. 

“T have thought, Victorine, that perhaps 
one reason for your carelessness about exist- 
ence at court was due to your entire indif- 
ference to any of the cavaliers there at your 
disposal. Therefore it is that I approach you 
with the offer of myself as devoted to you 
in heart and feeling, to be your com- 
panion as well as the protector of your 
name, or, as the court understands the word, 
your husband. With this request I couple 
the assurance that my love and esteem for 
you are now far stronger than two years ago, 
when we were united in marriage.” 

The Marquise listened to this punctilious 
and delicate offer quite passively, with cour- 
teous attention, and no little amazement. 
When he had finished speaking she sat, for 
a little while, contemplating him silently. 
He waited with patience while her eyes trav- 
elled over his stalwart figure and pleasant 
face. Finally, with some little nervousness, 
she began her reply: 

“ Monsieur de Coigny, I am now, at the be- 
ginning of our third year of marriage, eigh- 
teen years of age. Of course you remember 
how, for the first sixteen years of my life, 
spent in my family’s estate in Berry, I was 
carefully educated for the position which I 
now hold. All necessary accomplishments 
and the code of etiquette were perfectly fa- 
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miliar to me before that age; but there were 
some few things—essential ones—about court 
life, of which they did not inform me. Just 
after my sixteenth birthday I left the chateau 
for the first time in my life. I was conveyed 
by my guardian to Issy, where, fifteen min- 
utes after I had first looked upon you, I found 
myself your wife. You will pardon me, I am 
sure, monsieur, when I say that my untried 
emotions were so strongly affected as to be, 
one might say, shocked. We returned to 
Versailles, you remember, where I was at 
once presented to their Majesties. In the two 
days when we had been alone I had had time 
to admire you, monsieur. It might have come 
to be more than admiration. When, however, 
upon my first evening in the palace, it was 
revealed to me, inadvertently, what your gen- 
erally accepted position in regard to Madame 
d’Egmont was, I bitterly regretted not having 
been taught more truly what I should have 
expected at this famous court, and, at the 
same time, I hastened, out of duty, to stifle 
at once whatever feeling I had come to have 
for you in forty-eight hours. So successful 
was I, monsieur, that I have never since been 
troubled by any emotion for any living thing 
belonging to this city and Palace of Ver- 
sailles. Such, then, must be my justification 
for the refusal of your very thoughtful offer.” 

The Marquis de Coigny had heard her in 
silence. 

“How brutal I have been, Victorine!” he 
said, finally. “ But I never realized. I never 
knew!” 

His wife raised her hand. “Oh, monsieur, 
I beg of you do not reproach yourself! I 
would not dream, indeed. I would not, of 
blaming you in any way. It was only that I 
was young to the way of the world.” 

He looked at her again with a love-light 
struggling to show itself in his face: “ Vic- 
torine—can you not forget? Will you not let 
me try to make your life happy, now, at ast?” 

She returned his glance, and smiled, dream- 
ily, as though her thoughts had flown far. 
“ Monsieur, it is not in your power; for I am 
happy, now, at last.” 

The Marquis de Coigny rose. His face 
was passive. Only his mouth was drawn a lit- 
tle straighter thangusual. His bow was in 
perfect form. “I have the honor to wish 
you good-night, Victorine.” 

The Marquise courtesied. 
Jules,” she said, kindly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


“ Good - night, 
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BY KATHARINE 


HE following little letter, 

touching if real, amusing in 
any appeared in the 
Figaro a few days ago. It is 
delightful to get such a docu- 
ment, outside of a book, under 
any circumstances, and I give it in the ori- 
ginal. You cannot translate it and keep the 
exact tone of the French. 


case, 





“ MonsieuR Le JourRNALISTeE,—A ce qu'il 
parait que vous nommez le nom des couturi- 
éres et des modistes qui font les robes et les 
chapeaux pour les premiéres représentations 
au théatre. 

“©’est moi qui a fourni les actrices de la 
Porte-Saint-Martin ot on joue l’Assommorr. 
La robe bleue de Mile. Després avec un cha- 
peau rose—et la robe de mariée de Mlle. 
Mégard. Mes salutations, 

VEUVE, ETC., ETC.” 

(“ MonsieuR THE JouRNALIST,—According 
to report that you name the name of the 
dressmakers and milliners who make the robes 
and the hats for the theatre first nights. 

“Tt is I who furnished the actresses of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin where they are playing 
L’Assommoir. The blue dress of Mlle. Des- 
prés with a pink hat—and the wedding dress 
of Mile. Mégard. My salutations, 

Tue Winow, eTC., ETC.”) 


As everybody knows, the leading characters 
in Zola’s Assommoir are wash-women, and 
Mlle. Mégard and Mlle. Després,:two of the 
most elegant young women of Paris, who 
take these réles in the play, went to the 
depths of Menilmontant to order their cos- 
tumes, and had them made by the little 
dressmakers of the Quarter, in order to give 
realism to the piece. This is an interesting 
innovation in the traditions of the French 
stage, and in wash-ladies on all stages. 
Either they are as immaculately improbable 
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as a soldier in one of Détaille’s battle-pic- 
tures, or they are as drearily realistic as an« 
actual genius of the tubs. 

Give me that letter, and were I in the 
farthest wilds of Africa I could reconstruct 
for myself Paris at this season of the year. 
Premiére succeeding premiére, the world of 
art and letters and the theatre finding itself 
once more; everybody falling into the winter 
mood; and the air quickened with that 
special sort of oxygen which seems to be 
the breath of a great town as it settles down 
into its business of carrying on the world’s 
work. In this lies the real charm of winter, 
in its opportunities, its intellectual stimu- 
lants! 

I have never been one of those, you know, 
who thought chiffons any less respectable 
part of the world’s work than other things, 
and the new gowns of the premiéres have 
given me much the same pleasure as exqui- 
site harmonies in form and color in any art. 
So far, the Gymnase has had the last word 
in dress. To generalize a little, sleeves are 
still eccentric in robes d’intérieur. In the 
five most beautiful gowns in “La Poigne” 
at the Gymnase only. one showed the classic 
straight sleeve. Two had skirts tucked at the 
side. All had much fulness at the back. 
Nearly all had in them some sort of a Louis 
XVI. touch. This fascinating epoch influ- 
ences everything this winter, and the fancy 
for Louis XVI. accessories will continue all 
through the spring. 

A thoroughly charming gown at the Gym- 
nase was of embroidered white crépe de 
Chine. The skirt was trimmed with a basket 
pattern in white ribbons made in this way; 
two groups of white ribbons consisting of 
three rows, side by side, crossed to make a 
great X about a quarter of a yard from the 
bottom of the skirt in front. The arms ran 
up high on the sides. A band of crépe de 
Chine pointed in the converse sense was 
above this. Another group of ribbons crossed 
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like an X was above the band. This trim- 
ming was also continued at the sides and at 
the back. A little ingenuity will let any 
one carry out this idea, and we have seen 
it repeated in all sorts of things. I saw a 
lovely demi-saison dress made for the Ri- 
viera trimmed with ribbons and plaid velvet. 
There was a tiny bit of plaid in the under- 
sleeve, and in the dépassants of the little 
vest inside the bolero corsage. Oh yes, and 
this last was made with tiny basques, very 
narrow and quite long, bordered with velvet 
of the color of the cloth, like the velvet on 
the skirt, for that matter, with a touch of the 
plaid at the very edge. 

To return to our muttons, which means to 
the Gymnase gowns, the crépe de Chine had 
a girdle fastened in front, with little but- 
tons on either side of the fastening, a tucked 
corsage, slightly bloused, and revers alter- 
nately tucked and trimmed with strips of rib- 
bon. They came out over the shoulders, as 
in all the dresses. The sleeves were bordered 
with ribbons, were loose and pointed on the 
outside, and worn over large under-sleeves 
with wristbands. 

A beautiful frock was in the “drap orchi- 
dée,” that lovely indescribable shade suggest- 
ing the special coloring of an orchid, so 
much seen this year, and trimmed with bands 
of white panne and guipure. These bands 
formed diamonds on the skirt; the central 
one in front had the point reaching to the 
very bottom of the dress, the others grew 
larger and larger on each side, to make a 
large pattern in the back. These bands in- 
terlaced, of course. You see so much the 
basket-work effect. The corsage to this, a 
bloused bolero, opened away from the front, 
and was held together by little bands of 
guipure. It was worn over a yoke of gui- 
pure. A large round collar, almost giving the 
effect of a Louis XVI. fichu, but flat, finish- 
ed the waist. This was bordered with white, 
crisscrossed with galloons of white panne, 
to suggest the skirt. 

Another gown was of rose crépe de Chine, 
covered with rose-colored mousseline de soie. 
It was made so that in front the dress seemed 
to have a petticoat of the rose. The over- 
dress was trimmed with three puffs of 
mousseline de soie, put on as though they 
were run in and out of the material of the 
dress. Where these finished were choux of 
crépe and rose satin ribbons. The corsage, 
half décolleté, had puffed sleeves of crépe 
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de Chine and mousseline de soie, reaching 
only to the elbows, and a simple Marie An- 
toinette fichu. 

A gown of spangled black tulle is worth 
while chronicling only to say that there was 
nothing especially new about it. It had a 
simple bodice, slightly bloused into a yellow 
belt, a flat collar bordering the décolleté, 
something like a rounded revers, which was 
held together in front with a yellow orchid. 
This is a classic style, of which everybody 
possesses some sort of a specimen in her 
wardrobe, and it is a comfort to know that it 
is still worn. 

A gown of mousseline de soie painted with 
pink roses would have been more of an 
aggravation than anything else in its expen- 
sive loveliness, had it not contained one or 
two charming suggestions ¢asy to carry out. 
Both skirt and bolero were trimmed with lace 
insertions. The bolero was made entirely of 
alternate rows of muslin and lace, and bor- 
dered all around with raised roses painted 
on mousseline de soie, which could easily 
be imitated with petals. The neck, just 
slightly open, was finished with a Marie 
Antoinette fichu, almost as flat as a collar. 
This was fastened in front with a chou. The 
belt gave such a pretty touch to this gown. 
It was a girdle of taffeta vert tendre, or 
young leaf green, and it had the effect of 
being laced in front (the lacings formed 
diamonds put on crosswise) with black vel- 
vet. The sleeves came just to the top of the 
girdle, and then were finished with full 
under-sleeves of mousseline de soie, fastened 
at the wrist with a band. 

The lis de vin, dregs of wine, which has 
been such a popular color through the win- 
ter, will be beloved of the spring and early 
summer, I am told. So will the clair de 
lune, or “moonlight” tints, and beige and 
gray and what is called amethyst. 

All sorts of functions of late have given 
opportunity for the display of many charm- 
ing toilettes. Quite early in the season one 
of the prettiest possible gowns for a young 
girl was worn by Miss Arria Cotton, the 
dainty débutante whose face so suggests the 
Comtesse Potocka of the Dresden Gallery, 
at her coming-out tea. Oddly enough, it 
was made much like a dress illustrated in 
the Bazar of October 20, 1900, with a ruffle 
covered with a lattice-work of white ribbons, 
finishing at the bottom with bows. Miss Cot- 
ton’s dress was of white gauze, and, as with 
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the later winter gowns, it did not have a 
tunic. The ruffle was attached to the skirt. 
The sleeves were covered with lattice - work, 
and the décolleté of. the baby waist was bor- 
dered with it, put on over gauze, puffed. She 
wore a guimpe. 

A beautiful group of bridemaids’ gowns 
was seen at the marriage of Miss Alice van 
Bergen with Count Grote. The wedding 
dress, let me say in passing, was made after 
a fashion which gradually seems to be be- 
coming a classic abroad. The skirt had a 
tablier front, covered with rare point de 
Flandres, and a court train of white satin. 
The corsage was a simple blouse of white 
satin, veiled with lace. The four bridemaids 
wore Louis XVI. gowns, made with plain 
skirts trimmed with ruffles of pink mousse- 
line de soie, bordered with the tiniest pos- 
sible edge of sable, put on in diamonds. The 
bodices had Marie Antoinette fichus, border- 
ec in the same way, and pointed belts of the 
taffeta. On the head they wore shepherdess 
hats turned up on the left side, and trimmed 
with pink roses. The maid of honor wore 
the same dress in white taffeta. 

I know of nothing more charming for bride- 
maids than these Louis XVI. gowns. One of 
the most fascinating evening gowns for a 
young girl that I have seen lately was a 
simple Louis XVI. gown of white gauze 
with three flounces of lace. The bodice had 
a pointed front of white satin, covered with 
silver embroidery. The décolleté was bor- 
dered with silver embroidery, and finished 
with a lace ruffle, like the skirt. The elbow 
sleeves were trimmed in the same way. A 
charming touch was given by a sash of baby 
blue ribbon tied on the left side, in front, 
over the embroidery, and allowed to fall in 
long ends. 

Something quite new we saw at the theatre 
the other evening in a lattice of black velvet 
to replace a guimpe. The dress with which 
it was worn was of black crépe de Chine, 
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trimmed with X’s in lattice-work of narrow 
velvet ribbon. One of these was on the 
centre of the bloused front of the corsage; 
the same trimming finished the bands be- 
tween the puffs on the sleeves. There were 
three on the plain front of the skirt, and 
they continued quite around at the bottom. 
The corsage was cut décolleté, and trimmed 
with a fichu of lace embroidered with jet. 
put on over the shoulders to hang off on 
either side, leaving the décolleté square. On 
the neck, going from side to side, was one of 
these pieces of lattice-work. This was a 
lovely dress, and a new and valuable idea, 
we thought, especially for this year, when 
slightly décolleté dresses are seen for every- 
thing but very full-dress occasions, at least 
in Paris. The velvet could be so quickly and 
easily taken out, and yet it quite answered 
in place of a guimpe. 

Evening dresses have never been more 
simple than now, it seems to me. The very 
smartest women in Paris are wearing them 
with skirts untrimmed, depending for their 
elegance on their shape, and long folds. Old- 
fashioned silks are very much seen; clear 
Louis XVI. yellow, through which run 
stripes of little rose-buds, lilac with narrow 
flowered pink stripes: 


..+. les sourires las 
Et fatigués des satins soufres 
Rayés de rose et de lilas! 


Couleurs et modes surannées 
Qui dira votre enchantement? 


Who would be able to tell the degree to 
which they are enchanting? These gowns 
are made with straight apron fronts, with 
tucked sides lapped over on to the front 
breadth, so as to give the effect of a fold 
all the way down, and with backs pleated in 
many little side pleats, like so many tucks. 
The bodices are made with Louis XVI. fichus, 
with lace flounces disposed in almost any way. 
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infer 


ly after Christmas there are no marked 
changes in the fashions, more smart 
gowns are to be seen than at any other time 
of the year. These gowns, however, are not 
on exhibition, but are the gowns that are 


A LTHOUGH for a few weeks immediate- 
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Wet-wratHer oosteme; cloth skirt with vertical tucks, 
and plain coat with high collar. 
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Cutip's oat of heavy blue cloth with stitched edge and 
capes. 


worn by fashionable women at the different 
entertainments which at this time of the year 
are so numerous and varied. But there are 
for sale by the dressmakers and at the large 
shops many smart model gowns for less money 
by far than was asked for them early in the 
season. This makes it possible for many peo- 
ple to have a real Parisian gown who at the 
original price would have considered it a 
great extravagance. The street gowns are 
exceedingly smart, while the cold weather has 
made the fur trimmings and fur coats look 
infinitely more appropriate. With the coats 
worn turned back a glimpse is shown of the 
smart waistcoats with the gold or silver or 
colored embroidery and the lace collar, full 
jabot, or the jewelled pins and collars that 
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are now quite an impor- 
tant part of any elab- 
orate toilette. 

The opening of the 
opera season, and with it 
what is really New York’s 
social season, brings out 
also more gowns of elab- 
orate design, and the pale 
satins richly embroidered, 
the brocades and the bro- 
caded nets and gauzes, all 
materials and all styles 
that are suitable for even- 
ing gowns, are now more 
displayed than at any 
time in the whole year. 

A novelty in the way 
of materials is a soft silk 
like the old-fashioned 
changeable silks in all 
the lightest shades. A 
superb gown of this in 
pale pink is made with a 
box - pleated skirt, the 
box-pleats stitched down 
to half-way between the 
belt hem, and then 
left to flare, while around 
the hem of the skirt is a 
band of embroidery of sil- 


and 


ver thread and_ pink 
pearls. The waist, which 
is cut very décolleté, is 


tight-fitting, with quite 
an old-fashioned point in 
front, the upper part of 
the waist draped in soft 
folds, the folds embroid- 
ered to match the skirt. 


There 


are close-fitting 
sleeves of the silk that 
only reach a short dis- 


tanee below the shoulder, 
heavily embroidered, 
slashed through the cen- 
tre, and held together 
with strings of pink pearls. With this gown 
is worn a high collar of pink pearls with dia- 
mond clasps, and in the hair a pink aigrette 
with diamond ornaments. The gown itself 
was one of the most noticed at the opera, and 
certainly is a relief in material and design. 
Gowns of panne velvet are exquisite in col- 
oring and most elaborate in design, with long 
trains and richly embroidered petticoats and 
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SE eee. 


A is, 


House eown of écra satin and crépe de Chine with trimmings of burnt-orange 
velvet and guipure lace bands. 


waists. They are all on severe lines, as indeed 
are all the evening gowns of the heavier fab- 
rics, and the amount of embroidery that is 
used on them seems at first too theatrical. 
But. the coloring is so exquisite in blending, 
and it is so fashionable now to wear many 
jewels, that after all everything seems to be 
in keeping. The brocaded nets and gauzes are 
much more fashionable than the spangled, 
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SrReeT GOWN OF GEEEN OLOTH With darker velvet revers and edges on collar, 


cuffs, and skirt. 


the 
cleverly 


combining 
embroideries is 
many charming results are attained. 
vorite colorings are all light this year, so that 
a dress of any one color stands out most no- 
ticeably among the quantities of white ones 
that are worn. 


though with the 
out, and 


The fa- 


spangles 
worked 


There are some gowns of a 
deep rose pink that are exceedingly smart, 
made of chiffon, mousseline de soie, or Liberty 
satin. These are unrelieved by any color, and 
are somewhat trying. Blue is a favorite col- 
or this season, a very pale shade both in vel- 
vet and satin; it is relieved with a contrast 


of white, and quite often 
a pinkish mauve is intro- 
duced, an artistic but 
rather daring contrast. 
Velvet gowns for the 
street are also exceeding- 
ly smart, but the smart- 
est are severe in style. 
One style that has been 
already alluded to in the 
Bazar was first described 
last autumn; it is a very 
popular one. The skirt 
has lines of narrow tucks 
flaring at the foot, and 
the medium - length, 
double - breasted reefer 
jacket fastens with jewel- 
led buttons. Another style 
is made with the apron- 
front skirt and the pleat- 
ed, attached flounce; an 
Eton jacket with long, 
double-breasted fronts 
and narrow, round revers 
and collar has cut-steel 
buttons as its only orna- 
ments. In brown is an- 
other gown trimmed with 
bands of silk mohair 
braid of different widths. 
This has a regular over- 
skirt effect, the under- 
skirt having a pleated 
flounce. The short jack- 
et has pleated pos- 
tilion back and a front 
covered with the lines of 
braid. Braiding velvet 
seems a great pity, but 
the brown looks particu- 
larly well? and the model 
is a very smart one. 
There are new designs in negligee jackets 
and tea gowns that are dainty and effective. A 
jacket of pink India silk, lined with alba- 
tross cloth, is made like an Eton coat at 
the back, and with long pointed ends in front 
that are tied at the bust in a bow-knot. There 
is a fichu collar of white mull edged with lace, 
the ends of which tie in with the ends of the 
jacket. ‘The sleeves are of elbow length with 
wide lace ruffles, and the whole garment is 
dainty, attractive, and most useful. It is 
especially good for morning, with a skirt of 
the matinée style with ruffles of lace. White 
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brocaded negligee jack- 
ets and white brocade 
tea gowns trimmed with 
narrow bands of fur and 
white lace are among the 
dainty extravagances 
that are fashionable at 
present. The jackets are 
loose and fanciful, jin- 
tended strictly for home 
wear; the tea gowns are 
elaborate and quite on 
the lines of a princesse 
gown, and worn over a 
ruffled lace petticoat. The 
gowns are made with 
a high Medici collar 
faced with lace, and are 
cut square at the throat 
in front, finished below 
the neck with a straight 
band of embroidery, be- 
low which is a blouse 
front of lace that is 
caught in under a jew- 
elled girdle. On all the 
smart tea gowns now are 
seen the lines of fur, and 
these bands of embroid- 
ery, but fortunately it is 
not necessary to use a 
great deal of either to 
produce a good effect, 
while the gowns them- 
selves can be made up 
from ball gowns that 
have passed their useful- 
ness, so that the style is 
not so extravagant a one 
as might at first sight ap- 
pear. 

A charming house- 
gown —not of the tea- 
gown variety, however— 
is one shown here. The 
materials are écru satin 
and crépe de Chine, with trimmings of burnt- 
orange velvet and guipure lace. The under- 
skirt is a satin flounce, the fulness put in in 
the form of tucks. An overskirt of the crépe 
de Chine is divided by vertical lines of lace, 
the same lace band edging it around the bot- 
tom. Little shapes of the velvet are set in 
here and there on the edge of the bolero, 
which goes over a draped bodice of the crépe. 
The yoke is of the velvet, and the lower 


‘“ 


OPeRa OAPE OF WHITE SATIN with black velvet flounces; yoke and hood of white 
satin with jet appliqué figures. 


half of each sleeve, the upper part being of 


the crépe, ending in a puff at the elbow. The 
same model copied in gray, with moss-green 
velvet and white lace, was also beautiful. 

Among the designs for opera cloaks, one 
very effective is of black velvet over white 
satin. The yoke, running down to the shoul- 
der-line, is of the white, with appliqué fig- 
ures in jet; a succession of narrow black 
velvet ruffles makes the cape. 
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GOWNS AND NEGLIGEES FOR HOUSE WEAR 


HE proper dress for the proper occa- 
T sion means much time, trouble, and ex- 

pense saved, and, fortunately, this fact 
is being better understood every year by wo- 
men who take a pride in being well turned out 
and who at the same time have a little con- 
science as to the amount of money they spend 
upon clothes. There are one or two rules, 
strict ones, too, that have to be followed in 
order to carry out this scheme. The first and 
foremost is that certain gowns should not be 
worn excepting for the purposes for which 
they were originally designed. The gown de- 
signed for street wear should never be worn 
in the house. There are hygienic as well as 
other reasons for this law. To bring into 
a dainty boudoir or drawing-room the dirt 
and dust of the street, which in these days 
of long skirts it is impossible to avoid, is a 
most untidy habit; and to keep on the same 
waist that one has worn all day, or under a 
heavy jacket, is to feel uncomfortable and un- 
tidy, not to mention the 
wear and tear on the 
clothes themselves. 

It is a mistake to ac- 
cumulate too many 
clothes, but it is necessary 
to have gowns for the 
street and gowns for the 


house. These same gowns 
will last twice as long, 
and, better still, look 


smart until the last possi- 
ble moment, if proper care 
is taken of them. If the 
street gown is removed as 
one enters the 
house, the skirt brushed 
and hung up, the waist 
turned inside out and left 
to air, and the jacket put 
away, it will last much 
longer than if the costume 
is kept on in the house 


soon as 


for the rest of the day. 
Another point in favor of 
house gowns as against 
street gowns is that our 


modern houses are so heat- 
ed in winter that a much 
thinner style of clothing is 
necessary, and _lighter- 
weight materials and 





lighter colors are most suitable, for there is 
no greater mistake than in choosing sombre 
effects and fabrics with any weight for house 
wear. 

Time was when the wrapper played such an 
important part in the comic papers and was 
such an untidy garment that it was banished 
from any correct outfit; but the dainty wrap- 
pers of to-day and the pretty matinées make 
a charming style of morning dress and one 
that is comfortable and appropriate. The 
kimono and such flowing garments should be 
relegated to the bed-room, but a pretty wrap- 
per, with a fitted lining, may have loose fronts 
and a Watteau pleat in the back, and yet 
not look in the least untidy or too negligee. 
The crépons, cashmeres, challies, and India 
silks are all good for these wrappers, espe- 
cially in light colors. White is the smartest, 
of course, but soils too easily to make it prac- 
tical for the majority of women. White lace 
should be used in trimming all wrappers, for 


FLOW®RED SILK wWRappPeR with tacked flounce and bertha: fichu of silk mull, 
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Matinee OF voTTeD casuMeERe with black velvet trimmings, 
over striped silk and chiffon skirt. 


so soon as it becomes in the least soiled it 
may be taken off and washed or cleaned, and 
in this way is a much better trimming than 
ribbon or chiffon, which rarely look the same 
after cleaning. A matinée consisting of skirt 
and jacket is also a dainty costume for morn- 
ing. The skirt is rather like a petticoat, not 
so full as a dress skirt, but finished with 
flounces and ruffles, and the jacket medium 
length, tight-fitting in the back and at the 
sides, and triramed with ruffles and jabots of 
lace, a ribbon belt, from the side, pulled down 
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and tied in front in a point. There are many 
novelty goods that make up well in this style 
of gown, but the thin silks are especially 
pretty, and can be made warm enough by an 
inner lining of thin flannel or albatross cloth. 

Tea gowns come under the head of house 
gowns, but show no particular change in pat- 
tern from those that have been in style for 
the past few months. They are made in 
different colors and of every possible and 
some impossible materials. These, while they 
are loose and flowing in effect, are fitted at 
the sides and back, and are most elaborately 
trimmed with lace and ribbons, or a jewelled 
collar and girdle. They are all made long, 
for a tea gown is supposed to be graceful. A 





Mornine House Gown of plaid wool with silk waistcoat and 
velvet revers, cuffs, and belt. 
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DRESSING sSACQUE of white with rose 
stitching and silk trimming. 


tea gown is not a proper costume for the 
morning, and while it is more or less 
on the plan of a wrapper, it must never 
be mistaken for it—that is, must never 
be made in a style that will be mis- 
taken for it. The materials must be 
richer and the trimming more elab- 
orate. To sit down to breakfast in a 
brocaded tea gown would be quite as 
incorrect as to wear a morning wrap- 
per to receive one’s friends in the af- 
ternoon. These may all sound like 
mere trivialities, but they are the 
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points that go for much in getting up a prop- 
er toilette. 

Too much care cannot be paid to the dress- 
ing of the feet, and the same rule that ap- 
plies to wearing a street suit in the house ap- 
plies equally to foot-wear. Heavy stockings 
and boots should be removed when one enters 
one’s house, and a more fancy stocking and 
light shoe or slipper be substituted. The 
favorite slipper at present is of kid or patent- 
leather with a long vamp. 








Tea Gown of yellow silk and white lace, trimmed with 
searf of black chiffon. 



































SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Tue practical and thoroughly modern pattern-eheet supplement that appears with this issne represents patterns to the market 


value of $5. 
for the modelling of the garments illustrated in the 


Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. As a reliable guide 
ages covered by the patiern-eheet interests, the new supplement will prove 


of the utmost convenience to those of our readers whe make their own or their children’s clothing. 





BABY’S SHORT DRESS 


See Diagram Group II 


HIS little garment pattern is practi- 
‘| cally a first short dress, but is of the 

regulation proportions for an infant of 
eight months. The outlines of the separate 
portions of the pattern will be found in side 
Diagram Group II. represented by Nos. 
14, 15, 16. The sleeve is a single piece. 
Form No. 14 represents the front and back 
of the skirt, the two portions differing in 
outline only at the arm’s-eye according to 
the marking which will be found upon the 
pattern. The little dress will require 1% 


yards of material 36 inches wide, 2 yards of 
embroidery for yoke, neck, and sleeves; 21% 
yards of wide embroidery for foot of skirt, 
and 4 yards of insertion for yoke and bot- 
tom of skirt. 


The lower portion of the sleeve 








may be gathered into a six-inch band of 
embroidery, which should also form the neck- 
band. 


FROCK FOR YEAR-OLD INFANT 
See Diagram Group II 

ATTERN forms Nos. 17 to 24 inclusive 

represent a frock for child of one year. 
The pattern, given complete, is in eight por- 
tions. ‘The position for adjusting the collar 
(see Figs. 19 and 20) is indicated by light 
broken lines on the pattern. The sleeve is 
gathered into a simple band at wrist. Two 
and one-quarter yards of material 30 inches 
wide will be sufficient for this little garment. 
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Frock for child of one year. 















GIRL’S SHIRT-WAIST 


See Diagram Group VII 


HIS new (1901) shirt-waist for girls is 

made with tucked front and back and the 
regulation shirt-waist sleeve. The garment 
is to be closed down the centre of the back, 
where it should be finished with flat fold 
applied exactly as in the case of a front- 
closing bodice. A pattern for this portion 
will be found upon the pattern-sheet supple- 
ment. The same effect may be produced in 
the front of the new pattern by turning the 
tucks shown in the illustration outward, and 
finishing the centre pleat thus formed with 
stitched The groups of tucks on 
each side of the centre front and of the centre 
hack are shallow, but provide sufficient fulness 
to gather with pretty effect into the waist- 
line. Six portions are included in the pat- 
tern for this shirt-waist, which is graded to 
meet the requirements of a growing girl of 
fourteen years. These are represented by 
rigs. 79 to 84 inclusive. To make the waist 
of wash goods 27 inches wide will require 
21% yards of material; of flannel 30 to 36 
inches wide 134 yards will be sufficient. 

For growing girl a “stay,” either of tape 
or of straight lining, should be placed across 
the centre of the front at the waist-line, 
where the fulness is drawn together. 


edges. 
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COSTUME FOR SCHOOL-GIRL 
See Diagram Group V 


LEVEN portions are included in the 

pattern for young girl’s school frock, 
as represented by Nos. 54 to 64 inclusive, 
on the pattern-sheet supplement. To make 
the costume for child of eleven years will re- 
quire 34 yards of cashmere, 1 yard of silesia 
or other wide waist lining, and % yard of 
velvet for revers, cuffs, and inner vest effects. 
The skirt is made with two deep pleats at 
each side of front and at the back. They may 
hang free from the waist-line or be stitched 
to a depth of five inches. The back of the 
bodice is made with shallow yoke, the lower 
portion being laid in pleats to harmonize 
with the front effect shown. 
cuffs should be made with interlining of 
crinoline or very pliant and thin canvas. 


The revers and 





ScHOOLGIRL’sS frock. 




















THE BAZAR’S 
SPRING WALKING IACKET 
See Diagram Group I 

HE pattern for woman’s spring walking 
jacket will be found in forms 1 to 13 on 
pattern - sheet supplement. Diminished 
sketches showing the form of each portion of 
the pattern will be found in Diagram group 
l., shown at the side of the first page of 
the supplement. While possessing excellent 
“ lines,” the garment will present no difficulty 
to the home dressmaker, once it has been care- 
fully traced from the supplement. In putting 
the sleeve together, the under portion should 
be fitted and made first. 
Upon the completed lining 
the puff, stitched and 
gathered, is now adjusted, 
and the wristband next 
fitted and stitched in place. 
Last, the outer sleeve, which 
has been joined and press- 
ed, is fitted over the pre- 
pared under-sleeve, and the 
two are fitted into the 
itself. The jacket 
portion of the new pattern 
is to be folded as indicated 
by broken line that will be 


jacket 


found in the small dia- 
gram, form No. 6. The 
pattern is designed for 
woman of medium size. 
It will require 2 yards of 
material 54 to 56 inches 


wide. 

The stitched strap trim- 
ming shown herewith is 
not obligatory, but may be 
made effective by inter- 
lining bands of cloth with 
single thickness of crino- 
line and stitching through. 
The straps that outline 
the dart should be one and 
one-half inches wide when 
finished. The front of the 
jacket should be faced to 
a depth of five inches with 
linen canvas. As a rule, 
“smart” tailors interline 
light-weight cloth jackets 
with canvas throughout, 
excepting only the upper 
parts of the sleeve. Two 
thicknesses of canvas 
should be employed for 
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the collar, and these should be quilted to- 
gether slightly before they are adjusted to 
the cloth collar. When all are basted to- 
gether (and this rule applies also to the front 
canvas facing), the edges should be secured 
all round by well-basted tape, or strip of 
selvedge of lining, after which the silk or 
other ‘finishing lining may be fitted in. 

The model lends itself to many styles of 
trimming, but will be found effective and 
fashionable if finished with simple stitching. 
The garment should be put into the hands of 
an experienced tailor for final pressing. 





WoMAN’s spring walking jacket. 





LITTLE GIRL’S APRON 
See Diagram Group IV 


IX portions numbering from 33 to 38 are 

comprised in the pattern for little girl’s 
fancy apron. They are pictured in Diagram 
Group IV. They represent respectively one- 
half of front of waist, one-half of band 
for same, one-half of back of waist, one-half 
of band for same, half of band for bottom of 
waist, and half of shaped ruffle that passes 
over the shoulder. The pattern of the skirt 
is given in outline in the small diagrams 
only. For a child of four years, the skirt 
should be cut fifteen inches deep, and of 
necessary fulness. One and one-half yards 
of material 36 inches wide will be required. 





LITTLE girl's apron. 
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PARISIAN MATINEE 


See Diagram Group V 


O make this pretty garment exactly as 

shown in the illustration will require 
2 yards of cashmere 45 inches wide, 114 
yards of silk for introduced panel front, 3°4 
yards of lining silk, and 5 yards of Persian 
border trimming. The pattern given upon 
the Harprr’s Bazar pattern-sheet supple- 
ment is for figure measuring 36 inches bust 
measure. The separate portions are com- 
prised in Nos. 48 to 53, diminished sketch- 
es of which will be found in Diagram 
Group V. The panelled portion of the front 
may be made of straight breadths of silk 19 
inches long, exclusive of hem. If it be 
gathered, the breadths should measure 11 
inches at the top and 12% inches at the 
lower edge. If side pleats be introduced 
allow a full breadth of silk for each side, and 
fold pleats inward toward the centre of the 
front. As will be seen in the small diagrams, 
the back of the garment conforms slightly to 
the figure by means of fitted seams. The de- 
sign is a charming one for albatross or veil- 
ing, made over brilliant silk lining. 
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SLEEVELESS PINAFORE 


See Diagram Group III 


HE pattern for sleeveless pinafore is in 

two portions, Nos. 25 and 26, the 
outlines of which are indicated in reduced 
form in Diagram Group III. To make the 
garment of material 36 inches wide 114 yards 
will suffice; of gingham or other material 27 
inches wide 1% yards will be required. The 
ruffles for neck and arm’s-eye and foot of skirt 
should be of straight material cut two inches 
wide and finished with narrow edging. 

The model is designed for young child of 
from two to four years of age. By slightly 
increasing the fulness of the skirt, deepening 
the band at the neck, and adding full sleeves, 
the pattern may be made into a slip dress 
that will prove a boon for the play-room. 
The pattern given on supplement for sleeve 
ef infant’s dress (see Diagram Group III., 
No. 23) may be slightly enlarged and employ- 
ed in combination with that of pinafore. 
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INFANT’S COAT 
See Diagram Groap LIT 


HIS model is planned for little one of 

eighteen months. To make the garment 
14% yards of material 54 inches wide, 244 
yards of silk 22 inches wide (for lining), 11% 
yards of ribbon, will be required, together 
with the necessary wool wadding, or thin flan- 
nel, to serve as interlining. The outlines of 
the pattern will be found in Diagram Group 
III., the portions being numbered 27 to 32 
inclusive. The design is adaptable for piqué 
or other summer fabric, in combination with 
fancy gimp braids. In cutting the silk lining 
an allowance equal to the width of a seam 
should be allowed all round the pattern, be- 
sides that already allowed for the regular 
seams in the outer material. 
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INFANT'S coat. 





WOMAN’S 190i SHIRT-WAIST 
See Diagram Group VI 


FASHIONABLE garment that is both 

effective and timely is that of a new 
1901 shirt-waist, proportioned to fit woman’s 
figure measuring 36 inches bust. This size is 
the same as that provided for eighteen-year 
size in misses’ garments. The pattern com- 
prises six portions, numbered 73 to 78 inclu- 
sive, on the pattern-sheet supplement. The 
garment is made with plain French back that 
is to be gathered or may be laid in shallow 
pleats in the centre of the back at the waist- 
line. Lining portions are given for the 
sleeves only, but where foundation waist is 
desired any good lining form may be used. 
The pleats in the front of the garment should 
be stitched close to the edge, also the centre 
front fold. The same method should be fol- 
lowed in making the sleeve as has been de- 
scribed for the making of the sleeve of wo- 
man’s spring jacket. To make this shirt- 
waist 345 yards of material 25 to 27 inches 
wide will be required. 


WOMAN’S PAJAMA SUIT 
See Diagram Group IV 
HE pajama suit for women, which is one 
of the features of the present pattern- 
sheet supplement, is published in response 





Woman's 1901 shirt-waist. 
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WoMAN’S pajama suit. 


received 
It represents the latest 
and best ideas in these common-sense gar- 
ments. Eight parts are comprised in the pat- 
tern, viz., half of front of jacket, half of 
back of same, half of collar, complete pocket, 
complete sleeve, half of cuff, one complete 
half of bloomers, and fly for same. Outline 
sketches of each portion will be found in 
Diagram Group IV. Their numbers on the 
pattern sheet are 40 to 47 inclusive. The 
jacket requires no trimming, but loose 
“ frogs ” employed as fastenings give a pleas- 
ing finish, Some of the French pajama 
models are finished with full frills of lace 
around neck and down front. The illustra- 
tion of our present design shows only the 
plain hem finish. Of pongee or silk warp 
flannel 27 to 30 inches wide, 7 yards will be 
required for figure of medium size. The 
lower edges of the drawers should be finished 
with a half-inch facing (or band same width 
may be set two inches above the edge) to 
serve the purpose of a casing for ribbon or 
elastic draw-string. Many prefer this method 
of finishing the top of drawers. For this 
portion allow an inch-wide facing. 


to many requests that have been 
from subscribers. 
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should be eut in every instance somewhat 
larger than the outside material, and fitted 
into the latter according to suggestions given 
in paragraph describing woman’s spring 
jacket. The trousers should be banded 
around the knee, and there finished prefer- 
ably by a button and button-hole. 

Very pretty effects in summer suits may be 
secured with this model by the introduction 
of wash braids down the side of front, around 
the band collar and cuffs, and the centre of 
belt when the latter is made of the same ma- 
terial as the costume. Few fabrics are more 
satisfactory for the making of boys’ sum- 
mer suits than is the weave known as gala- 
tea, which has the advantage of being obtain- 
able in any of the principal colors. The 
shrinkage in this material is slight, and it 
combines admirably with plain braids. 





























WOMAN’S FLANNEL SKIRT 


See Diagram Group VI 


HE pattern forms given for this com- 

fortable garment are one-half of curved 
belt, and one-half of front of skirt, with 
a small diagram giving: the form for the 
straight back breadth of same. For this por- 
tion a hem should be allowed for the top, or 
a casing of silk may be introduced through 
which a draw-string or ribbon may be passed. 
Personal taste may be exercised as to width 
of introduced back breadth. Generally speak- 
ing, a single width of outing or all-wool flan- 
nel will be sufficient. Two and one-quarter 
yards of material will be required to make 
this garment for person of medium size. 


BLOUSE SUIT FOR BOY 
See Diagram Group VI 

HE several portions of the pattern for 

boy’s blouse costume will be found on 
the pattern-sheet supplement, and in small 
Diagram Group VL., represented by Nos. 65 to 
72 inelusive. To make the costume for child 
of eight years will require 134 yards of tweed, 
serge, or cheviot 54 inches wide, or 342 yards 
of linen duck or other material 27 inches 
wide. Smal] straps two inches long by one- 
half inch wide may be adjusted to the jacket 
at each side seam, through which to pass the 
belt, which is to be worn loose. Lining for 
either the coat or trousers of this little suit BLouseE suit for boy. 
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CHILD'S GINGHAM FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 358. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


CHILD’S GINGHAM FROCK 
F EW of the early wash frocks combine so 


many admirable features as that pub- 

lished herewith in pattern form for the 
first time. ‘The pattern contains one-half of 
complete lining waist and sleeve, complete 
outer sleeve, one-half of front and of back of 
outer bodice, one-half of each of the two 
shoulder-collars, band collar, one-half of belt, 
and one-half of each of the shaped flounces 
that form the skirt. The waist is long and 
affects the “low girdle” that now obtains so 
generally. The back and front of the bodice 
correspond, each being finished with a rather 


wide centre box-pleat flanked on each side by 
a side pleat turned outward. These portions 
should be made over and fitted upon the fin- 
ished under-waist to which the gathered skirts 
already have been attached. 

The lines for the pleats of the bodice will 
be indicated on pattern by perforations; also 
similar markings upon the lining portions of 
the bodice will indicate the depth to which the 
outer material may be placed in order to simu- 
late a yoke. The ruffle patterns provide for 
inch-wide hem. Where desired, the garment 
may be fastened visibly down the back by 
means of buttons and button-holes; or these 





WOMAN'S FANCY SHIRT-WAIST, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 357. 
See advertisement in back pages. 








CUT PAPER 


may be under the 
centre box-pleat, and 
the latter may be 
hooked in position un- 
der the collar at the 
right side. 

The design will ad- 
mit of many vari- 
ations, being highly 
adaptable for light 
wool fabrics, though 
equally dainty for 
white nainsook or 
other delicate wash 
materials. For such 
light weaves the un- 
der-lining may be dis- 
carded and the top of 
the bodice portion may be finished with 
flounces of lawn embroidery or lace, the gar- 
ment being worn without chemisette. When 
given this character, bodice and skirt may 
be joined together by a plain or insertion 
band. 

The price of the new frock pattern is 35 
cents in any of the four available sizes, viz., 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years. To make the frock for 
a child of four years 344 yards material 27 
inches wide will be required. For each ad- 
ditional size 1 yard extra should be allowed 
above this quantity. 


WOMAN’S FANCY SHIRT-WAIST 

NE of the handsomest models of the new 

year is that of the new fancy shirt- 
waist with inlet vest, small revers, and small 
side pleats, that are little more than tucks, 
yet simulate pleats at each side of front and 
across the back. The new pattern, obtain- 
able in usual sizes and 
at the usual price, 
contains one-half of 
waist lining, one-half 
of outer back, one-half 
of front, one-half of 
vest, one-half of col- 
lar, one revers, one 
foundation and one 
complete outer sleeve. 
The position for fold- 
ing the tucks or shal- 
low pleats is marked 
on the pattern. The 
model is an_  excel- 
lent one for fancy 


wash silks, zephyrs, 
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BACK OF NO. 357. 





BACK OF NO. 858. 
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STRAPPED SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 359. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


or the new plain-toned wool challies. Three 
and a half yards of silk, together with three- 
quarters of a yard of white or contrasting ma- 
terial for vest and puffs, will be required to 
make this garment for a medium-sized person. 


STRAPPED SHIRT-WAIST 


HIS pattern contains forms for one- 

half of seamless back, one front perfo- 
rated to show position for placing the long 
stitched bands, three vertical bands, in- 
cluding that extending down the centre of 
front, one (horizontal) strap, one collar strap, 
one-half of collar, and one complete sleeve, 
including cuff-band and added flap. 

The pattern may be obtained in five sizes. 
Three yards of percale, shirting, or linen 
or piqué, or 134 yards of cloth 54 inches wide 
will be required to make this shirt-waist. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF 


Mrs. B. W.—I would much prefer to cut 
the baby’s finger-nails. Yes, I have heard it 
was not good for the nails to eut them; that 
it made them tough, a bad shape, etc., which 
is all very silly. They cannot be left to grow 
forever; when they get a certain length they 
are sure to break or tear off, and if torn off, 
leave the finger very tender and sore. If 
you are anxious to have the baby’s finger-nails 
carefully kept, look after them yourself; cut 
the nails with a small pair of sharp scissors 
once or twice a week, as is necessary; do not 
trim them too near the flesh. After the morn- 
ing bath, rub the skin away from the root of 
the nail with a soft towel; never cut’ this skin. 
Clean under the nails with a‘wooden tooth- 
pick; do not use-the scissors. With this care 
I think you will find baby’s finger-nails in 
much better condition and fingers quite as 
shapely as though the nails were allowed to 
grow long and break off themselves. 


A Country Moruer.—lf a child is delicate 
and there is a question of its not gaining in 
weight, should consider it necessary to weigh 
the baby oceasionally, for if a baby does not 
gain in weight its food is not nourishing it 
properly, and a change should be made. But 
if your babies are healthy and hearty and 
show no signs of wasting, see no object to be 
gained by weighing them every week, or, in 
fact, weighing them at all, unless for your 
own satisfaction. 


H. M. D.—Hicecoughs in babies, while not 
serious, are rather uncomfortable and distress- 
ing. They are caused by a spasmodic con- 
traction of the diaphragm. A very simple 
meons of relief is to place upon the tongue a 
few grains of granulated sugar, which, as they 
dissolve, pass slowly down the throat. This 
or a little hot water given in a dropper very 
slowly will cause a cessation of these pa- 
roxysms. 


Aw Earnest Reaper.—You ask me if candy 


rHe Bapies’ HosprraL, NEw York 


is injurious for a child of three. That de- 
pends entirely upon the kind and quality; 
also, how often he is allowed to have it. Most, 
in fact all, of the candy which children are 
allowed to buy by the few cents’ worth is 
impure and injurious to them. Your nurse 
should not be allowed to give your child candy 
without your permission. Her judgment is 
presumably not good, and the kind she buys, 
not pure. Neither should the child be allowed 
to have any between meals; this is probably 
the cause of the loss of appetite lately. It is 
not necessary to deprive a child of all sweets. 
And a small amount of the right kind of 
candy can be allowed a child each day without 
doing harm. It is not a bad plan to give a 
little after. dinner, as part of the dessert; 
given in this way, only a little, it will aid 
rather than retard digestion. Chocolate and 
candy containing nuts should not be given. 
A simple home-made molasses candy is the 
best. 


Nervous Mornuer.—aAll that I can say is 
don’t—don’t give your two-year-old child tea 
and coffee to drink. What if she does ery 
for them. The erying will harm her far less 
than the drink. It is no wonder that she has 
a very delicate stomach, and rejects much of 
the food given her. She will be still less 
able to retain food if you keep filling her 
little stomach with such diet much longer. 
There is not the slightest foundation for 
your belief that there is any nourishment 
in either, for there is not. When made fresh 
and served hot they both have slightly stimu- 
lating properties, but I would just as soon 
think of stimulating a child with an alco- 
holie beverage as tea and coffee, especially 
when they are kept simmering over a fire all 
day and served “ad lib.” The thing for 
which the child cries is not always that which 
is best for it. If you wish your little girl 
to grow into a sound, healthy child, mentally, 
morally, and physically, stop giving her tea 
and coffee. 





























By Maria Biay 

















HARE 


LARDED AND ROASTED 


AVE a hare of two and one-half pounds 
skinned; draw it, and wipe it all over 
with a clean napkin. Keep the liver 

for further use. Cut in very thin strips one- 
quarter of a pound of larding-pork, and with 














HARE 


LARDED AND ROASTED. 

Hare, twenty-five cents; larding, six cents; broth, eight 
cents. Total, thirty-nine cents. Preparing, twenty min- 
utes; cooking, twenty-five minutes.—Time, forty-five min- 
utes. 


a larding-needle lard the hare as illustrated. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one salt-spoonful of pepper. Cut four very 
thin slices of larding-pork, put them in the 
roasting-pan, place the hare over them, and 
pour over one gill of stock. Cook in a moder- 
oven for twenty-five minutes. Baste 
twice. While it is cooking, prepare this sauce 
rémoulade: Chop one table-spoonful of lard- 
ing-pork, one teaspoonful of shallots or white 
onions, chop the same quantity of parsley, 
and one table-spoonful of gherkins. Put the 
pork in a small saucepan for two minutes, 
add the shallots, cook two minutes, stirring, 
not to let it brown. Add half a teaspoonful 
of dry mustard diluted in a little cold water, 
half a gill of broth, and the chopped liver. 
Cook two minutes more, add the gherkins and 
parsley, and half a salt-spoonful of salt and 
pepper. Remove from the fire, and add the 
gravy from the hare after it is cooked; mix 
well and serve with the hare in a sauce-boat; 
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the hare must be served on a hot platter with 
watercress around it. 


OYSTERS, BALTIMORE, IN CHAFING-DISH 


Drain two dozen or one quart of 
large oysters. Put one pint of ordinary 
white wine in the chafing-dish. When 


boiling, put in the oysters, cook two minutes, 
strain them well, and keep the wine for 
further use. Remove the tendons of the 
oysters, clean the chafing-dish, and put in 
half a table-spoonful of butter and half a 
table-spoonful of flour; stir constantly for 
two minutes. Pour over it slowly half of the 
wine, and then half a pint of good rich cream, 
always stirring. Season with one salt-spoon- 
ful of salt, half a one of black pepper, 
quarter of a one of red pepper. Cook for 
eight minutes, add the oysters, and cook two 
minutes more. Beat the yolks of two raw 
eggs with a little of the gravy, add half a table- 
spoonful of butter, and put out the flame. 

















OYSTERS, BALTIMORE, IN CHAFING-DISH. 
Oysters, twenty-five cents; wine, fifteen cents; cream, ten 
cents; eggs, butter, eight cents.—Total, fifty-eight cenis.— 
Time, sixteen minutes. 


Pour in the eggs and stir gently; serve at 
once very hot. The chafing-dish bowl must 
be directly in contact with the flame. 





Vou. XXXIV.—12. 
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BY MARGARET 


HE question of the place of 
meeting of the sixth biennial 
was considered at the recent 
meeting in Boston of the presi- 
* dents of the clubs composing 

“> the Massachusetts State Feder- 

ation. Mrs. Anna D. West, the director from 

Massachusetts, of the General Federation, 
reported that at the recent meeting of the 
Executive Board in New York it was evident 

that the sentiment of the board was in favor 

of accepting the invitation from Boston. 

Mrs. West had urged at the board meeting 

that circumstances were rather different now 

than when the invitation was given, that 
many clubs contemplated withdrawal on ac- 
count of the excessive per-capita tax, and that 

Massachusetts might find it difficult to raise 
the requisite funds. The board at once voted 

that the General Federation pay all expenses 

of theatres and halls at the next biennial. 

It was also voted to dispense with all social 
features except the large reception the first 

evening. It was thus made very easy for Bos- 

ton to have the biennial, and considering these 
facts, Mrs. West counselled the clubs not to 
withdraw from the federation before Febru- 
ary, when the matter would be definitely set- 
tled. Mrs. West also at this same presidents’ 
meeting gave an account of the proceedings 
at the board meeting in regard to the “ Ruf- 
fin case.” She reported that it was on her 
motion that the application of the Woman’s 

Era Club of Boston, for admission to the 

General Federation, which had been tabled 

since the Milwaukee board meeting last June, 
was taken from the table. When this was done 
the statement was made to the meeting by 
the secretary of the board that the Georgia 

State Federation served notice of an amend- 

ment to be voted upon at the next biennial, 
which should insert the word “white” in 

the by-laws of the General Federation relating 
to the composition of the society. This, if 
passed, would limit the federation to a mem- 
bership of white women’s clubs. Under these 
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circumstances the board, as a courtesy to the 
Georgia Federation, voted to defer action on 
the application of the Woman’s Era Club un- 
til the amendment had been put before the 
General Federation at the next biennial. To 
this action Mrs. West put herself on record 
as dissenting from it. In offering the amend- 
ment, the Georgia women called attention to 
the fact that a precedent had already been 
established in the constitution of the Nation- 
al Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
which says that the organization shall be 
made up of colored women’s clubs. This 
association was formed before the Milwaukee 
biennial meeting, and therefore before any 
issue had been raised in the matter, making 
it appear, to the Georgian women at least, 
that the colored women themselves had estab- 
lished the “ color line.” 

Mrs. West also gave an official account 
to the Massachusetts State Federation, 
through its presidents assembled, of the cir- 
cumstances attending the matter of the Wo- 
man’s Era Club with the General Federation. 
She met the charge that has been made that 
the Massachusetts delegates allowed things to- 
drift at Milwaukee, by showing that they en- 
tered a protest against the action of the board 
in excluding the Woman’s Era Club as soon 
as they were notified of the occurrence, which 
was when they reached Milwaukee. The pro- 
test was voted and sent to the board Monday 
afternoon; that body delayed action till the 
Thursday afternoon following, when it re- 
fused to take the application from the table. 
Pending this action, the Massachusetts dele- 
gates could take none on their part. After 
the decision of the board one day was left 
in which to lay the matter before the con- 
vention, and the reasons why this was not 
done were given by Mrs. West. One was 
because Massachusetts had been accused of 
bringing a colored delegate to Milwaukee to 
cause trouble; if the point raised, so unex- 
pectedly to them, by her presence, should not 
be pressed this charge would be refuted. An- 
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other reason, and this was the most influential, 
was that the Southern delegates openly de- 
clared that Southern clubs would leave the 
federation if the Woman’s Era Club were 
admitted. In Mrs. West’s opinion, action at 
this time on the part of Massachusetts would 
have led to the disruption of the federation, 
responsibility for which the delegates were 
unwilling to assume. In the discussion which 
followed Mrs. West’s statements, Miss Whit- 
tier of Lowell urged that Massachusetts should 
make another effort for reorganization, a re- 
sult which would eliminate the color question 
from the situation altogether. Miss Whittier 
advised the clubs to remain in the federation 
in order to exert their full voting strength on 
the important questions which must come 
before the next biennial. - Following further 
consideration of these matters, and in final 
full possession of all the details of the situ- 
ation, the conference voted to endorse the ac- 
tion of the Massachusetts delegates at Milwau- 
kee, and to recommend that the State Execu- 
tive Board should send to the general Execu- 
tive Board, to be announced at its next meet- 
ing, notice of an amendment of the by-laws 
of the General Federation which should em- 
body the Massachusetts plan of reorganization. 
to be voted upon at the next biennial. 


NOTHER important matter considered at 

the same presidents’ meeting was that of 
the New England Conference, which is a plan 
of the president of the Massachusetts State 
Federation, Miss O. N. E. Rowe, to bring to- 
gether in helpful union the clubs of New Eng- 
land. It is proposed to hold this conference 
on Thursday and Friday, April 11 and 12, 
1901, and to have it take the place of the 
quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration. Boston will be the headquarters of 
the conference, with meetings and receptions 
distributed about in suburban club centres, 
including Dorchester, Malden, and probably 
Cambridge. The evening meeting on Thurs- 
day will be held at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
which place has been put within the means of 
the federation by a generous gift of money 
by an unknown donor. The General Federa- 
tion will be represented at the conference by 
Mrs. Denison, the first vice-president, who will 
be a guest of honor, and bring greetings from 
the national society. The greatest interest 
is expressed by the presidents in the plans 
of this conference, and a cordial co-operation 
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promised. A generous hospitality is to be 
offered the visiting club-women, and the meet- 
ings in the hands of an admirable committee 
are sure to be practical and inspiring. 


NUMBER of New York clubs have taken 

action in response to a letter which Mrs. 
Zabriskie, president of the State Federation, 
has sent out asking the opinion of the mem- 
bership on the movement for a State indus- 
trial school for girls, to be a part of the edu- 
cational system of the State. The circular 
says, in reference to the matter: “ The finest 
and most altruistic project entertained by us 
as a federation is that of the proposed State 
industrial school for girls, which, although 
essentially philanthropic in idea, is not de- 
signed as a charity, but to establish such a 
school, under the educational laws of the 
State, that shall not only dignify the labor 
in trades adapted for women, but make these 
girls capable of honorabl< self-support. The 
bill presented at Albany last year was not 
acted upon, although favorably received by 
Senators and Assemblymen. What shall we 
do about it? By our unanimous vote at 
Rochester we have decided that our claim to 
an appropriation of State funds for an in- 
dustrial trade school for girls is legitimate. 
It now remains for each and all of us to prove 
this to our Governor and Senators; then we 
shall have at least one such school establish- 
ed.” The West End Republican Club, which 
is now a permanent organization, has en- 
dorsed the plan, and promised individual 
effort of its membership. At the last 
meeting of Post Parliament the subject 
was carefully considered, with the unani- 
mous decision that the measure should be 
aided in every possible way. Miss Rhodes, 
the new president of Post Parliament, 
thought that the opposition and delay which 
the idea has encountered have been of more 
service than harm, as the plan when carried 
out now, thoughtfully and slowly, is likely 
to be more permanently useful than if it had 
been rushed through. Other members agreed 
with the president and thought that every 
club-woman who approved the idea should 
make it a point to contribute individual effort 
to its carrying out. As one member said, 
“the industrial school is the first really great 
work that the federation has undertaken, 
and when successful, will make of it a living 
being, not a mere lay figure.” 
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HE club-women of Brooklyn, New York, 

are felicitating themselves over the re- 
moval of the smoking-cars from the elevated 
roads in that city, a result largely due to 
their efforts. The first action in the matter 
was taken by the Woman’s, Health Protective 
Association, which was afterwards endorsed 
and co-operated with by many of the clubs of 
the city. It was the practice of the manage- 
ment of the elevated roads to run during sev- 
eral hours of the day two-car trains, one of 
them a smoking-car. In this way the single car 
devoted to the use of women and non-smokers 
was most of the time uncomfortably crowded, 
and the nearness of the none too cleanly kept 
smoking-car was disagreeably prominent. 
Now both cars are clean and free to all, to the 
corresponding satisfaction of Brooklyn wo- 
men. 


pbb nervaegy’ in civic improvement in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, has been greatly 
augmented recently through the efforts of 
the Civie Club of that city. Miss Mira Lloyd 
Dock, whose work among clubs in behalf of 
forestry throughout Pennsylvania is_ well 


known, emphasized the interest in Harris- 


burg recently with a talk on the City Beauti- 
ful before the Board of Trade. Miss Dock’s 
vigorous argument was enforced by pictures 
thrown on a screen, showing the great natural 
beauties of the Susquehanna River, and by 
way of comparison its unpardonable treat- 
ment in and about the city of Harrisburg, 
used as it is for a sewer and garbage dumping- 
ground. In many particulars Harrisburg 
as it is, and as it might be,*was thus pictured, 
and the city fathers who were present, to- 
gether with other public men, were aroused 
to enthusiasm, and will undoubtedly be in- 
spired to action looking toward the attain- 
ment of the result which is clearly within the 
city’s power. Miss Dock, in particular, urged 
more playgrounds and open spaces, with swim- 
ming-baths and recreation piers, for the citi- 
zens forced to spend the hot months of the 
year in stuffy, uncomfortable tenement rooms. 
It has been found by other town-improve- 
ment societies, notably many in Massachu- 
setts, that no argument works with such quick 
and efficient force as that of the pictured view 
of local conditions as they do exist, and as 
they might exist. The plan of the Massa- 
chysetts Federation in providing sets of these 
pictures, loaned to clubs of the State for a 
trifling sum, is commended to other State 
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federations as a large means of producing 
excellent results. 


HE club-women of Boulder, Colorado, have 

lately held a meeting for the purpose of 
forming an organization to improve and de- 
velop the town. The plans of the new associ- 
ation include work in several directions. De- 
partments devoted to civic improvements, art, 
and literature, as related to the municipality, 
and the conduct of systematic charitable en- 
terprises, have already been formed, and are 
in operation. Mrs. James H. Baker is the 
president of the new society, to which a large 
proportion of the women of the place belong. 


HE Woman’s Club of Waterbury, Con- 

necticut, is one of the strongest and most 
flourishing clubs in the country. Organized 
in 1889, chiefly for mental improvement, its 
first enrolment counted 80 members, which 
was increased to 111 the second year. The 
membership is now limited to 200, with a 
waiting-list. The work was at first done 
under four committees, those of Ethics, 
Science, Art, and Literature, but the addi- 
tion in 1897 of an Educational Committee 
greatly extended the work of the club. In- 
terest was stimulated in the public schools, 
and direct benefit to them followed from the 
club. At two different times pictures of a 
high class have been given to the Waterbury 
schools, besides gifts to educational institu- 
tions outside of the city; a catalogue of books 
for use of the pupils of the public schools has 
been prepared by members of the club; fifty 
dollars a year is donated to the Free Kinder- 
garten of the place, and a travelling library 
for young people presented to the State Fed- 
eration to be circulated through the State. 
Miss Mary M. Abbott, a member of the club, 
was called last autumn from the chairman- 
ship of this committee to the presidency of 
the State Federation. The present officers 
of the club are: president, Mrs. Bertha P. 
Hart; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. B. Hill, Miss 
A. L. Ward, Mrs. M. R. Munson; recording 
secretary, Mrs. E. A. Shannon; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Spencer, 61 Church 
Street; treasurer, Mrs. M. E. Stannard; audi- 
tor, Mrs. A. B. Cowell. 


RS. J. C. CROLY, ever thoughtful and 

ever loyal to her American club friends, 
remembered many of them at Christmas with 
a tasteful card of greeting from England. 





THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


BY JOHN J. a’BECKET 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


name has a fasci- 
nating sound! A theatre 
where the plays and every 
feature of the entertainment 
are devised and set forth with 
the one purpose of affording a 
stage spectacle that will fill these impression- 
able young souls with delight, and mayhap 
improve them, too. 

There is nothing in New York that answers 
to the Drury Lane pantomimes of the Christ- 
mas holidays in London, a feature of the 
amusement season there as regularly to be 
counted on as the Lord-Mayor’s Show, which 
is very much in the same class! Walter Dam- 
rosch has for several years busied himself 
in catering to the musical taste of children, 
but theatrical entertainment arranged for 
their eager, callow young minds has been 
lacking. The gracious thought entered the 
mind of a wealthy woman with go-ahead 
ideas, Mrs. H. Heineman, and she proceeded 
to act on it. She went to Mr. Franklin Sar- 


HE very 





gent and asked him to get up a pantomime 


FAIRY TABLEAU IN 


for children. He entered into the scheme 
heartily, and the Children’s Theatre at the 
Carnegie Lyceum during the past holidays 
was the gratifying result. 

It involved no little thought and experi- 
ment. Every one knows what books do for 
the nascent mind of a child. There is no 
dearth of literature for children. Nursery 
rhymes, legends, and tales, whether of adven- 
ture, daring, or enchanting fairy lore, stir 
the juvenile imagination, and set small brains 
aprickle with thought development. How 
much more would a story presented in action 
and aided by the realism of stage accessories 
impress those sensitive receptivities! 

But everything had to be adapted to the 
calibre of the childish intelligence, and of its 
different stages from three and four years up 
to fourteen or fifteen. Mr. Sargent began to 
estimate on the conditions, and to seek the 
best solution of the problem. He knew what 
children are most familiar with, and had a 
fair notion of childish taste. He “ felt their 
pulse ” by ascertaining what books they took 
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out of the libraries, and wrote letters on the 
subject. He received many responses from 
all parts of the country. He found out that 
historical tales were notably acceptable. The 
juvenile book on which there was the greatest 
run at the Boston Publie Library was the 
thrilling account of the high emprise of two 
boy spies of Lafayette! 

His first venture was “Jack the Giant- 
killer,” in which he thoughtfully introduced 
nearly all the “ Mother Goose” characters. 
t was not the absolute success he hoped. He 
had not quite gauged the childish palate, a 
very fastidious one. While there is no need 
to make children’s plays “ goody-goody,” 
slang or “gags” are undesirable. Parents 
find that the young folks of to-day are only 
too apt to pick up such expressions, with 
everything done to prevent such disastrous 
acquisition. 

Finally, in the plays of this year, he has 
secured just the pabulum for a child’s mind, 
and has worked up to its digestive capacity 
and tastes. The first play put on was “ The 


Forest Ring,” in three acts, by William C. 
de Mille and Charles Barnard. It is a charm- 
ing fairy drama, which adults can enjoy with 
as great, if not the same kind of, interest as 


children. In it there is the sanest blend of 
fairies, animals, and human beings. In point 
of charm for the juvenile audience, the ani- 
mals are first and the humans last. 

The stage pictures are very poetic, artless, 
and well put on. When the curtain rises, 
the Fairy Queen, Arbutus, and two of her 
attendant sprites, are discovered asleep in a 
lovely woodland, and within the Forest Ring. 
The force of this mystic circle is to cause 
everything that gets into it to appear in its 
truest light. Thus the animals (after skirt- 
ing a neighboring rock!) appear as human 
beings, though they still wear their distin- 
guishing skins. 

The tale is as elevating as it is pathetic. 
Ursa, a beautiful mother bear, has been de- 
spoiled of her three sweet little cubs by a 
horrid hunter, Hank Struble, who kills ani- 
mals “ just for the sake of killing.” It turns 
the lady bear from a Mother of the Gracchi 
into a perfect Niobe. She, with Antlers, a 
deer, White Face, a fox, and Blinkers, an 
owl, all with grievances against man, appeals 
to the Fairy Queen for redress. But alas! 
the stately creature (she is very tall and ma- 
jestic for a fairy!) deplores her inability to 
help them, on account of the dreadful “ fall- 
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ing off” of the fairy business. Even chil- 
dren turn up their small noses at fairies now- 
adays! 

The thing is to find some child who is 
orthodox in her views of fairies. Moss Bud, 
the Queen’s fair child, bounds in from her 
boarding-school on a vacation for her birth- 
day. Her mamma tells her that although she 
“is a young thing of only fifty thousand 
years,” she means to bestow full fairy pre- 
rogatives on her. This ought to be easier 
than to get candles for her birthday cake! 
Moss Bud proceeds to approve herself by 
wafting the little girl desired, asleep as she 
is in her snowy bed, right into the Forest 
Ring. Jane Adams, this believing child, be- 
comes an instant ally, and prevails on Ursa, 
the sorrowing lady bear, to make believe she 
is a tame, dancing bear, and she will take her 
tc Aunt Sabrina Watson’s farm-house, where 
the captured bearlets are in durance vile in 
the wood-cellar! Aunt Sabrina is a widow, 
although to look at her you would think she 
had not ever taken the first step toward that 
state, namely, getting a husband. 

The second act shows the farm with the 
well, and the bear is a stupendous success in 
this part of the drama. She dances beauti- 
fully, rolls over, and disports herself so bear- 
ishly, and her fur is so black and glossy. Mr. 
de Mille, the joint author of the play, is the 
bear. It is a heroic réle, and he nearly 
smothers under his bear head, so that he has 
to get refilled with air betweenwhiles, in the 
flies, like a punctured bicycle-tire. 

Moss Bud gets a little upset in trying 
spells on the cellar door; the key gets lost; 
and finally, Ursa, declaring she wants a nice 
boy-skin for her den, goes away with Aunt 
Sabrina’s son, Thomas. This is only the 
most dreadful irony on Ursa’s part. Finally 
things are righted in the Forest Ring, 
and the hunter, after being converted to the 
fairies, secures his lady love, Aunt Sabrina, 
and all ends happily. 

Instead of selecting some sluggish New 
Jersey town for “trying on” a play, the 
management of the Children’s Theatre have 
dress rehearsals to an audience of children. 
In this way they look for an unbiassed and 
helpful criticism; and they get it! It is quite 
the order of things in these juvenile audi- 
ences, for the impressed child to “speak out 
in meeting.” During the rehearsal for “ The 
Forest Ring,” this was amusingly exempli- 
fied. The characters in the play are taken 
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AN APPEAL 


by professional actors. The little girl who 
believes in fairies has on a short muslin 
gown, her long, fat curls dangle at the side 
of her round, innocent face, and she doesn’t 
look a day over twelve. She is the mother of 
a healthy youngster of three, who was present 
at the rehearsal! When he saw his mamma 
showing such boldness toward the great black, 
glossy bear, he cried out lustily, with a quiver 
in his childish treble: “ Come away, mummer! 
The bear will eat you! Come away!” 


TO THE FAIRY 


QUEEN FOR REDRESS. 


Care has to be taken not to obtrude any- 
thing too distressing on the children. Other- 
wise their tender, unsophisticated hearts are 
wrung till they cry out against it. The boy, 
Tommy, is in a hypnotic slumber when Ursa 
lets him down in the Forest Ring. The 
little girl sets him up straight for fear the 
blood will rush to his head, and pushes him 
into position, and pulls his hands this way 
and that. A tiny miss, on her papa’s knee 
in the audience, her fluffy golden hair tied 








“URSA GOES AWAY WITH 


AUNT SABRINA’S SON.” 
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up with a pink ribbon, was following the 
scéne with open mouth and eyes. Tommy 
seemed to her to be treated harshly, and her 
eyes became rounder, her small mouth opened 
wider, and stretching forth a dainty hand 
with thé fingers outstretched, she cried aloud, 
protestingly: “No! + No-o!” at each fresh 
twist. 

This sort of censor is the one Mr. Sargent 
has to consider: “All through the theatre are 
fresh-faced little girls with their hair in pig- 
tails, and plump-cheeked boys in sailor suits 
and knickerbockers, as lightly poised, for ap- 
proval or reprobatioti; &s a chemist’s scales. 
Many of them cannot keep their seats, but 
starid pressing against the’backs of the chairs 
in front of them to get. nearer the stage. One 
small boy, in the ardor of his interest, sat on 
the railing of the gallery; but zest for daring 
may have had something to do with this novel 
departure. They express their views of what 
the dénouement will be, unsolicited, when the 
curtain falls on an act. Their comments show 
that they have grasped the “action” pretty 
well. 

Most of the children who attend the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre come with their maids or 
tutors. Of course that beautiful, self-sacri- 
ficing spirit which leads parents or grown- 
up relatives to go to the cireus “for the 
sake of the children,” and show how bored 
they are by straining to see what is going 
on in the three rings at the same time, has 
place here. As a matter of fact, the plays 
are interesting enough for grown-ups to make 
them slightly trespass on the children’s 
“right of way.” 

Sometimes at the plays; Mrs. Heineman has 
bought out the whole house and given a tre- 
mendous theatre party for the little people 
of some orphanage or institution; poor waifs, 
to whom such a’“ treat” is a red-letter day 
in their lives that are so ignorant of a home’s 
tender protection and genial comforts. They 
are more quiet than the well-to-do children, 
but perhaps they don’t enjoy it as much! 
They make their comments, too, if it is in 
an awe-stricken whisper. 

A charming and very appropriate feature 
of the Children’s Theatre is the orchestra. 
There are really two. One is an amateur, 
and the other a professional one, made up of 


the sons of musicians. There is a keen 


rivalry between them, and, as might be sup- 
posed, the professionals are a little better 
They get fuller tones, 


than the amateurs. 
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play with more ease and effectiveness. But 
the amateurs do excellent work. 

There are fifteen of them, boys and girls. 
They range from seven and a half to fifteen 
years, and have been trained by Miss Gerald- 
ine Morgan, of the Joseph Joachim School of 
Music. 

The amateurs have the shyness of their 
class. about being confounded with profes- 
sional workers. So it was rather a diplomatic 
thing to’ get their services. But it was’ ar- 
ranged most happily by getting them to play 
at the first production of “ The Forest Ring ” 
for the benefit of the professionals. The 
’cellist and the first violin are small boys of 
seven and a half, in Eton jackets and knicker- 
bockers. But they are perfectly at their ease, 
and gave three quite classic selections from 
Mozart, and two operas of Gluck. When they 
had finished their number, and played the | 
encore demanded, they sat down in the front 
seats and watched the play, while three regu- 
lar musicians attended to the incidental 
music. This, by-the-way, was good music, 
too; refined and classic, but melodious. The 
first violin in the amateur. orchestra is a 
nephew of Vice-President-elect Roosevelt; 
“the nephew of his uncle,” like Napoleon ILI. 
He hardly needed his notes, and bowed and 
handled himself and his instrument with 
magnificent aplomb. 

A novel scheme was devised for bringing 
the Children’s Theatre to the notice of the 
children themselves. Fifteen thousand small 
book-slates were made, with the announce- 
ment of the plays, and all the information 
needed, printed on one cover. These were 
distributed gratuitously among the schools. 
They were an enormous success. Hundreds 
of children applied atthe theatre for them, 
who had been left out of the distribution. 

A young fellow was sent out with some of 
them to a school near Central Park. “ That’s 
a swell, private school,” he was told; “and 
you must approach the children in a nice, 
gentle way.” 

In a short time he returned, every slate 
gone, and looking a trifle the worse for wear. 
His hat was dented, his coat torn, his trousers 
dusty, and his general appearance that of one 
who had been toiling in the heat of the day 
and was aweary. 

“Oh, they are ‘nice’ all right!” he re- 
marked, sarcastically. “I treated them gen- 
tly. But they didn’t do a thing to me. They 
must have thought I was something good to 
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“ THE DANCING-BEAR IS A STUPENDOUS SUCCESS.” 


eat and wasn’t going to hold ‘out long. I 
feel as if I had been in a football game and 
was the ball. When I go to another ‘nice’ 
school, you’d better send a policeman along 
to keep ’em off!” 

All of which is pleasant and convincing 
proof that the children take an interest in 
the efforts made in their behalf. The per- 
formances only take place in the afternoon, 
and begin at three; so that the juveniles have 
time to get their luncheon after school before 
they go. 

It is to be hoped that the encouragement 
given this venture will be warrant for further 


labors in behalf of the youngsters. It should 
be of an educational character for them, and 
if the plays purveyed are all right, as “ The 
Forest Ring” and “The Clown and the 
Locket,” a serious production, certainly are, 
there can be no question but that the audi- 
ences will get help and advance mentally 
while they absorb enjoyment at every pore. 
A word of praise is due to all connected with 
the production, which was most successful, 
and met the needs of a holiday attraction 
for the children. It seems to be another case 
of a long-felt want satisfactorily filled. The 
result was worthy the effort. 
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No hands can do but mine; 


It is God’s special call 


To me, a voice divine. 
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IL—SUBJECT FOR DISCUSSION.—MAN 


MET my grandaunt to-day,” 
said the Girl, in a voice of 
suppressed indignation, “and 
she asked me in the got-a- 
right-to-know way of rela- 





tives, how old I was. I told 
her eighteen. ‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘ eighteen! 
and no signs of getting married yet.’ Now 


could you imagine anything more odious?” 

“What was odious? Don’t look so like an 
angry ‘ Victory,’ but tell me whether you 
mean it is odious to be eighteen or to be forced 
to tell your age. I should think the former 
was lovely, and the latter the extreme of 
suffering.” The Woman said these things, 
but she laughed as though she scarcely meant 
them. 

“ Getting married, of course,” exploded the 
Girl. “ Why should I show signs of getting 
married? A girl might have dozens of ‘ fol- 
lowers’ tagging at her heels, but that wouldn’t 
mean signs of getting married. Signs mean 
sitting down to embroider table linen, and 
refusing to tell what your winter plans are 


going to be, and all that. But that isn’t 
what my grandaunt meant. She wanted to 
make me blush with shame for my forlorn 


and manless state. Now would you like to be 
taken for a belated rose withering on the 
parent stem ?” 

“Girls married early in your grandaunt’s 
day,” suggested the Woman. 

“Poor things, they didn’t know any better. 
They seemed to think it piquant to be a child 
bride. But fancy having your life all ar- 
ranged at sixteen, or even twenty. Twenty- 
five is young enough, and I only hope I won’t 
meet my fate before that,and get silly enough 
to change my mind.” 

“You are making a huge mistake if you 
fancy your whole life is arranged at the 
altar,” said the Woman, seriously. 

“Oh yes, I know; things occur after mar- 
riage, of course, but they are not romantic 
things. All people are divided, into two 
classes—the single and the married. The 


AND THE FUTURE 


first is the only interesting class. Their lives 
are full of possibilities, delicious ones. Why, 
the future is like a fairy tale, with the prin- 
cess—or the beggar maid, if you like—waiting 
for the prince. And the prince, besides being 
so nice himself, has an entourage of such 
lovely things, a palace to live in, a high posi- 
tion in society.” 

“Is that what you hope to marry for?” 
asked the Woman, reproachfully. 

“Oh no, not entirely; but those are nice 
things to throw in with the rest. There is no 
law against a fairy prince being as kind, 
gentle, and generous as a poor plodder. And 
I like nice things.” The Girl thrust out from 
a fluff of ruffles a satin-shod foot and con- 
templated it affectionately. 

“But about your other class of people— 
the married ones?” suggested the Woman. 

“Oh, they are hopeless. Dull beyond 
words. Believe what I say, that you might 
as well be dead as be married. Nothing ever 
seems to happen to married people, but the 
most sordid sort of events. Listen to their , 
talk—what is it all about? Meat-markets 
and stock-markets, croup, a new carpet, a 
fence in the back yard. And when it comes 
to the matter of gifts, how commonplace they 
make it, giving each other household things. 
If I were pining my heart away for a set of 
matrix-pins, do you fancy I'd be grateful if 
my husband gave me a set of table linen? 
No, indeed! I’d hate him for it, and would 
say that was a family necessity. , Fancy a 
man giving me a door-mat at Christmas in- 
stead of a set of books. That would be about 
the way married people do.” 

“But you wouldn’t let your husband be 
that kind of a man,” insisted the Woman. 
“Tt would be your fault if you let him sink 
to such a level. I know a man—lots of men 
—who are as romantic in sentiment to their 
wives as they were when they were young. 
They even send boxes of flowers to them— 
which is one of the little frills of a flirtation 
you particularly relish. And the flowers mean 
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something, too, a birthday, a solace for a sick 
day, a brave showing for expected guests.” 

“ But what can you say for the uninterest- 
ing talk of married people?” 

“The sordidness you associate only with 
marriage comes to every one who has re- 
sponsibilities. - It hasn’t come to you be- 
eause your mother protects you from it. But 
it belongs to life, and is not peculiar to mar- 
riage. You can’t escape it by remaining 
single.” 

“You leave me no choice but to die young,” 
laughed the Girl, half vexed, “for I positively 
refuse to lose the idea that life is full of ro- 
mantic possibilities.” 

“Have you any idea what you mean by 
that?” asked the Woman. 

“Yes, of course I have. As things are 
now I would like them to stay. Every day I 
expect something interesting to happen, and I 
have excitements planned far ahead. Now 
to-day I got a bunch of violets. From whom? 
I don’t know. There was no card—but, of 
course, I have my suspicions. Wasn’t that 
exciting? To-night I’m going to Linda’s 
german, and I shall meet those two stunning 
cousins of hers from West Point. To-morrow 
—well, who knows but I’ll meet my fate?” 

“ But you said you didn’t want to.” 

“Did I? That was true, provided he in- 
conveniently insisted on claiming me. But 
don’t you get my idea? Life is positively 
delicious only so long as you can keep on 
wondering. When I meet a new man and find 
him agreeable and we get a little chummy, 
I say to myself, ‘Perhaps this is He!’ It 
never is, you know, but it makes a ball very 
interesting to say that to yourself every time 
a new partner is introduced.” 

“There is very little danger of your show- 
ing ‘signs’ of marrying if you keep up that 
course,” laughed the Woman. “ You will turn 
down every one of them, for the liking for 
most men is a cultivated taste, like olives. 
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A cursory glance would hardly win you or 
any other fastidious girl.” 

“You see it’s this bewitching uncertainty 
that fascinates me.” 

“ But you can’t have it for always.” 

“Well, I have it now—and don’t you see 
what it means to settle on one man? It means 
an absolute loss of your future.” 

“ Most people think it an assurance of the 
future.” 

“So it is, and that’s what I hate about it. 
Now all possibilities are open to my imagina- 
tion. As soon as I say ‘yes’ to some man I 
know it all. My name will be Mrs. Mac- 
Brown, my home will be in the suburbs, and 
my duties will be domestic. And I shall have 
lost my future, for it will be settled.” 

“IT know just what you mean,” said the 
Woman, generously, “ but you are looking on 
only one aspect of the future—of life. We 
can’t stay young, and most of us do meet the 
‘right man.’ In growing older we have to 
grow practical. Time stops romantic uncer- 
tainty as surely as any marriage certificate, 
and if we send away the ‘ right man’ he may 
not come again. Surely then,” she urged, 
“you would not dismiss him because his 
crime would be that he would make your 
future a certainty of love, devotion, happi- 
ness, and sympathetic companionship.” 

The girl said nothing, but looked hard at 
the tips of her slippers. 

“ Romantic dreams cannot give the comfort 
that a man can when he holds a perplexed 
head to his breast, smooths it, and says, 
gently, ‘ Dear little girl!’ ” 

“T have no wish for such comfort,” said 
the Girl, mockingly. 

“Then, dearie, your grandaunt was right— 
you show no signs of marrying, for you have 
emphatically not met the right man.” 

“ How shall I know when I do meet him ?” 

“ By asking yourself not can I get on with 
him, but can I get on without him.” 
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New Hope for Home-makers 

IKOLA TESLA, the marvellous Ser- 
N vian scientist, has harnessed Niagara. 

If a man can do that, he can do about 
anything he chooses to undertake; and it is 
for this reason that many housewives are 
building a golden hope upon a new plan of 
the great electrician, outlined not long ago. 
Tesla’s idea, in brief, is to perfect a “ telau- 
tomaton,” or an automaton which will work 
under orders from a controlling mind, wheth- 
er near or distant, but will respond to none 
other than its individual master. He claims 
to have already constructed one such telau- 
tomaton successfully—a boat with a pro- 
peller, rudder, ete., which he controlled by 
electric vibrations from a distance, and 
which, he asserts, “ behaved just like a blind- 
folded person obeying directions received 
through the ear.” 

But Tesla’s full plan is larger than this 
preliminary realization of the mechanical 
part of it. Such a telautomaton as the one 
he has begun with has, as he explains, only 
“a borrowed mind.” “I purpose to show,” 
he goes on, “that an automaton may be con- 
trived which shall have its own mind, and by 
this I mean that it will be able, independent 
of any operator, left entirely to itself, to per- 
form, in response to external influences af- 
fecting its sensitive organs, a great variety 
of acts and operations, as if it had intel- 
ligence. It will be able to follow a course 
laid out, or to obey orders given far in ad- 
vance; it will be capable of distinguishing 
between what it ought and ought not to do.” 
It will be “no mere mechanical contrivance, 
but a machine embodying a higher principle, 
which will enable it to perform its duties as 
though it had intelligenee, experience, judg- 
ment, reason, a mind!” 

Tesla himself designs this perfected telau- 
tomaton to be used in war, to prevent its 
bloodshed and cruelty. Instead of man fight- 
ing man in the future, he says that “ machine 
must fight machine.” But to the house- 
wifely mind the very idea of sending such 
a precious thing as the coming telautomaton 
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to be food for powder seems an enormous 
mistake. A high-principled machine like 
that, with intelligence, judgment, and experi- 
ence, a machine that will obey orders and fol- 
low directions, a machine that actually knows 
what it ought and ought not to do—to waste 
that in hopeless wreck on the battle-field and 
keep Bridget in the kitchen! 

Consider the case. Bridget lacks intelli- 
gence, judgment, experience; she will not 
obey orders, and does not follow directions; 
and if she knows what she ought and ought 
not to do, she gives no symptom of it. Let 
us send Bridget to the battle-field, if need be, 
since women’s rights to all the occupations 
of men are the fashion; but let us have the 
telautomaton in every flat, in every house- 
hold, and cherish it as the apple of our eye. 
Tesla is now the hope of the home-maker; 
and if he will realize this rapturous domestic 
vision, and patent his telautomaton forth- 
with, a fortune will be his beyond the dreams 
of avarice; while from every home in the 
land the women of America, freed by his 
genius from the domination of native and 
foreign incompetence, will rise up and call 
him blessed! 


Another Social Problem 
ERE is a thought for those interested 
in economics. Some of the young work- 
ing-girls in New York city receive as com- 
pensation for their labor pitifully small sums. 
Just what these are varies in each case, but 
it is well known that $3 50 a week is the 
amount paid to salesgirls in the lower grade 
of shops. The recent tenement-house investi- 
gation shows thai many girls work for $2 
a week. It is not supposable that a 
girl can meet all the expenses of her living 
with this wage. She has lodging, board, 
clothing, car fare to pay for, even though she 
can escape doctors, dentists, gift-making, and 
other incidentals which we count as neces- 
sities. 
It is obvious, then, that she must have help 
to live at all. Certain charitable people do all 
they can to mitigate the struggles of the army 
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of poor girls who are fighting for life under 
the most discouraging circumstances. They 
have equipped as many homes or workitig- 
girls’ hotels as they have the means to main- 
tain, and to these they invite the poor little 
wage-earner who is trying her shabby best to 
keep herself and maintain self-respect. In 
these homes the girl pays the most she can— 
which is rarely as much as her presence costs 
the house—and the lady managers make up 
the deficiency from their own self-denying 
and charitable purses. 

Such a charity is a lovely one, that of help- 
ing those who help themselves, and of keep- 
ing girls from the horrors which exist in 
every large city. Each woman who helps 
support the home feels that she is keeping 
girls in the way of virtue by making it pos- 
sible for them to live without losing it. No 
one can know the temptation that assails 
these girls. Their self-respect is maintained 
at a price higher than that paid by any one 
else, for on the one hand they have a starva- 
tion diet, a bitter struggle for necessities in 
which the chances are not always for success, 
and on the other hand not only bountiful 
support, but showy luxuries. Said a thought- 
ful man recently, “I feel like taking off my 
hat to the shabby crowd of untidy girls who 
swarm into the streets when work-hours are 
over, for I know they are sacrificing all for 
virtue.” 

But to return to our problem in economics. 
Here it is in brief: The employer pays his 
work-girls less than a living wage, the phi- 
lanthropist supports a home where they may 
live in health and comfort. Now does not 
the philanthropist merely shoulder the neg- 
lected obligation of .the employer? It is 
the business of every employer to pay a liv- 
ing wage. If he refuses this, he either drives 
the girls into immoral ways of living, or he 
makes such a phase of society that the phi- 
lanthropist must come to the rescue. 


A Man on the Servant Question 

HEN the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon had 

solved the problem of reconciling with 
Christian doctrine modern enterprise in jour- 
nalism, one great work remained—to solve the 
servant problem. That Mr. Sheldon now has 
gone about this is no more than we have the 
right to expect of him—no more, indeed, than 
any experienced housewife would expect of 
any man, so ready are men in general, espe- 
cially husbands, with wise directions as to 
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how to get on with servants. Every man, 
however, has not the time to reduce what he 
knows about household matters to writing, 
but Mr. Sheldon has put his solution of the 
servant problem in a_ book. 

Mr. Sheldon’s book is a novel. The hero- 
ine, Barbara Clark, is a general houseworker. 
There is nothing of realism in the book. Mr. 
Sheldon transcends every-day experience, 
therefore, setting forth a domestic who is a 
college graduate. After suffering in silence 
at housework through several chapters, she 
“gives notice.” This is quite natural—but 
instantly, to redeem his story from a descent 
inte anything like realism, Mr. Sheldon puts 
into the heroine’s mouth a recital of the 
reasons why she is leaving which presents 
a category of wrongs such as only a skilled 
sociologist ordinarily would devise: “The 
social loss.” “Once a hired gil, dlways a 
hired girl.” “No regular hours of work.” 

These are a few of the sad thoughts con- 
cerning her wrongs which Barbara presents 
for her mistress’s eonsideration. The mis- 
tress weeps bitterly, and implores Barbara 
to take a fortnight’s vacation; during which 
time she, the mistress, will try to learn how 
to lead a better life, and then if. Barbara 
will come back all will be changed: Barbara 
agrees to this: While she is away, she re- 
ceives the offer of a position &s teacher in 
a young lady’s seminary; but declines this 
offer, and -returns to general housework in 
the home of her former mistress. 

Behold, then, how is virtue rewarded! The 
following Sunday, Barbara, with the family 
in attendance upon divine worship, sits in 
their pew in a fashionable church! 

Mr. Sheldon’s solution of the servant prob- 
lem is very commonly accepted—that the way 
out of trouble is the elevation of the domestic 
to the social plane of her employer by’ force 
of the latter’s loving kindness. But with the 
practical mind the factor of wages takes pre- 
cedence of all charity the mistress may be- 
stow upon her maid. What the domestic 
wants above everything is the “worth of 
her hire. It should be a matter of conscience 
with every woman to know the market prices 
of the labor she employs and to regulate the 
wages she pays accordingly. This may have 
the effect of increasing the cost of living. It 
may not be the way to get rich. But, com- 
bined with humanity and consideration, it is 
assuredly the way to keep Bridget contented 
and happy. 
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Said Peter, My surly old aunt, 









CLARISSE. “ Wry, DERE GOES rouR JIm- 
MIE WID ANUDDER WOMAN!” 

ANGELINA. “I KNow Ir. BUT IT’s ONLY 
HER GOLD DAT ATTRACTS HIM, I STILL RE- 
TAIN ALL HIS AFFECTIONS.” 
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FLAKE AND FOOTSTEP 


When Dora trippeth o’er the snow 

He must watch closely who would know 

The path by which the maid doth go; 
7 searce betides it 

That, where she steppeth with such grace, 

Her little foot leaves e’en a trace, 

And quick a snowflake spies the place 
And, presto! hides it! 





THE KIND OF AN ANIMAL 


Ciupperty. “ He’s a nice-looking beast, but 
is he well broken? I want a horse that I can 
drive through every street in New York with 
perfect safety.” 

Horse Deaer. “ You don’t want a horse, my 
friend. You want a Rocky Mountain goat.” 





HIS INFERENCE 


Texrier. “ Dauber is a finished artist.” 
ASKINGTON. “ That so? Who killed him?” 
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HER DOUBLE TASK 


The woman with pluck to 
show 

She can do what a man can 
do 

May henceforth do what a 
woman must 

And keep up the man’s work, 
too. 





THE FIRST STEP 

Sopps (the undertaker). 
“You don’t mean to say that 
he is really contemplating 
suicide?” 

Doser (the druggist). “ By 
no means. I spoke merely of 
a tendency. He is beginning 
to buy headache powders.” 





FORWARD 


“Has Puttson improved 
his golf game any?” 

“IT think so. He says he is 
almost forgetting how to 
swear.” 


HIS DANGER 


Mr. Mitpty. “ My dear, I 
am afraid that valuable watch- 
dog of yours will get hurt. He 
lies at the foot of the stairs 
all night. If burglars should 
get in, they would tramp on 
him.” 
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CLOTHES-LINE REPARTEE 
FIRST CLOTHES-PIN. “ Dip you HEAR HOW I GOT BACK AT 
THAT CONCEITED CRAZY-QUILT?” 
SECOND CLOTHES-PIN. “No; now was iT?” 
FIRST CLOTHES-PIN. “He crRITICISED MY FIGURE, AND I 
TOLD HIM HE DIDN’T NEED TO THINK HE WAS A WORK OF ART 
JUST BECAUSE HE WAS HUNG ON THE LINE.” 


AGAINST MILITARISM, 


IRRITATING 


“So Mrs. Gaylord insists 
on a separation at last, does 
she? Well, he has neglected 
her shamefully.” 

“Oh, she didn’t mind that. 
particularly.” 

“What was the trouble, 
then?” 

“Why, whenever he was a 
little good to her he was so 
very virtuous about it that 
she just couldn’t stand it.” 





FINISHED 


“ Here comes that girl from 
Chicago. Has she received a 
good education?” 

“Well, she’s spent three 
seasons at a summer resort, 
broken off seven engagements 
in two years, lived in a New 
York apartment-house one 
winter, and bowed to Henry 
James. What more do you 
want?” 
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“HE first pleasure, a genuine one, in welcom- 
7] ing back Mr. Grau’s foreign company, comes 
from the reinstatement of.the regular or- 
chestral force in their places under authoritative 
leaders. With the advent of .Signor, Mancinelli 
and his confréres, Gounod the mellifluous is 
resuscitated and Wagner’s harmonies are fairly 
given. It goes without saying that Madame 
Melba is the most notable of the women singers. 
In few respects has the prima donna changed 
since her last appearance a year and a half ago. 
Her réles are limited, but her. voealism in these 
is matchless. Her singing of the duet in the bal- 
cony scene of “ Romeo and Juliette,” especially 
when supported by a Romeo who is at once so 
intellectual and fervid as M:‘Saléza, is delicious. 
One of the best tests of the excellence of a musi- 
cal performance (an axiom this) is to hear it 
with closed eyes, by which the aural-sense alone 
remains active. When this is applied to the. sec- 
ond act of “ Romeo and Juliette,” and Madame 
Melba sings, the perfection of her pianissimo ef- 
fects is doubly apparent. More, one forgets sur- 
roundings and hears the rippling songs of wood- 
birds, or the sounds of a fragrant Italian night. 
Yet, notwithstanding the loveliness of her work, 
the critical ear detects a slight tendency, hereto- 
fore absent in Madame Melba’s voice, to sharpen 
her tones above pitch. 

Albert Saléza confirms the fine promise re- 
vealed in his first appearance in America. He 
is thinker as well as singer. Obviously he this 
year is employing a method, and as apparently 
he is handicapped by a delicate physique. - One 
is often apprehensive as to the amount of his 
reserve force, notwithstanding his fine sentiment 
and refined methods. It may be added that his 
histrionism is so convincing and his singing so 
sympathetic and artistic, that at no time does 
one feel that he is a secondary figure even when 
Madame Melba is the prima donna. 

There is a freshness about the work of many of 
the artists that often has been absent from the 
performances of foreign companies heard here. 
The minor singers generally are in fine vocal 
form, and the new-comers, among whom are the 
Messieurs Sizes and Gilibert, and Miss Bridewell, 
are distinctly singers of promise. As Mercutio Mr. 
Sizes gives a spirited performance, and displays 
a warm voice that keeps unfailingly on the pitch. 
The Stefano of Miss Bridewell is the best per- 
formance of the part vocally that has been heard 
in New York. Round, full tones such as this 
operatic novice utters are seldom heard from the 
singers who undertake this important little part. 

Imbart de la Tour, Friiulein Scheff, a pleasing 
soprano, and Madame Louise Homer, a eontralto 
of promise, have all been heard in the opening 


weeks of the opera, and the reappearance of 
Madame Nordica in the part of Elsa, and Mlle. 
Ternina as Elizabeth in “ Tannhiiuser,” and as 
Briinnhilde, have been prominent features of 
interest. “La Bohéme” is the one work new to 
Americans so far given. This opera engaged, 
among others, the services of Madame Melba, 
Friiulein Scheff, Messieurs Saléza, Campanari, 
Gilibert, and Journet. 

The Kneisel Quartette has not given a more in- 
teresting and enjoyable afternoon than that in 
which it was assisted by Harold Bauer, the lat- 
est new pianist to be heard in the metropolis. 
The programme consisted of three numbers only, 
the Haydn quartette in G major, the Kreutzer 
Sonata, and Schumann’s quintette for strings and 
piano. The symmetry of this organization is per- 
fect, but when its spirit is quickened by an artist 
of such temperament as Harold Bauer, the per- 
formances take on the quality of inspiration. The 
Beethoven number was admirably rendered by 
Messrs. Kneisel and Bauer. The work of the 
former is too well known to require comment. 
Mr. Bauer’s success was instantaneous in this 
his first appearance in New York. He is mag- 
netic and expresses perfect tone coloring. In 
the scherzo of the Schumann quintette his tone 
was remarkably liquid, and mingled with the 
strings like the soft tones of a harp—yet in an- 
other mood the keys spoke with fine sonority. 

It may hardly be said that Mr. Bauer’s appear- 
ance in recital was as happy as his entrée in com- 
pany with the famous quartette. Nevertheless, 
e must be summed up as an artist of real worth, 

A new-comer to the metropolis, but one who has 
been heard with great pleasure, is Armand Le- 
comte, a ripe and artistic barytone singer who is 
well known to Italian audiences, and has been 
greatly appreciated by Boston musical folk. Mr. 
Lecomte’s voice is round and full. It rings fresh, 
and his enunciation is delightfully clear. His 
first New York appearance was made at a sub- 
scription concert given in the large ball-room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, in which he sang, Tosti’s 
“Si tu le voulais,” and “ Mattinata,” Rotoli’s 
“La mia bandiera,” and a waltz song by Carac- 
ciolo, together with a gavotte by Lemaire, 

The appearance of Fritz Kreisler in recital is 
another demonstration of the fact that a vir- 
tuoso, to be appreciated fully, must be heard 
in his own atmosphere and “ given the floor,” so 
to speak. Mr. Kreisler’s recent programme in- 
cluded a Bach suite, selections from Mozart, 
Vieuxtemps, Corelli, and arrangements of Mlle. 
Chaminade’s “Seranade Espagnole” and Paga- 
nini’s “ Non piu Mesta,” done by the violinist 
who connects his name by a hyphen with the 
names of the two composers. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. S.—For shrimp salad turn the contents of 
a can of shrimps into a bowl and set on the ice 
for an hour. Line a bowl with crisp, chilled let- 
tuce leaves, sprinkle the shrimps among these, 
and pour mayonnaise dressing over all. To make 
chopped tomato soy, mix together four quarts of 
chopped green tomatoes (unpeeled), six peeled 
and chopped onions, two cups of sugar, a table- 
spoonful each of salt, ground mustard, and pep- 
per, a heaping teaspoonful each of allspice and 
cloves, and a quart of vinegar. Stew all until 
tomatoes and onions are tender, stirring often. 
Turn into jars and seal. 


Susey.—tThe recipe for Scripture cake was 
given to “ An Inquirer” in the Bazar of No- 
vember 3, 1900. 


“Le Brna.”—I will number your queries and 
answer them in sequence. 1. To prepare your 
grape-fruit cut it in half and remove the tough 
white membrane with a sharp knife. Then loosen 
the fruit from the inside of the skin. Pack the 
fruit with as much sugar as it will hold, and set 
on the ice until needed. A spoonful of sherry 
poured into each half of the fruit improves the 
flavor. 2. Chicken en casserole may be made as 
follows: Truss a spring chicken as for roasting. 
Set your casserole on the stove, and put into it 
two table-spoonfuls of butter, a minced onion, 
a bay-leaf, and a bit of thyme. Cook for ten 
minutes, then add a pint of seasoned beef-stock ; 
lay the chicken in this, cover the casserole, and 
set in the oven until the chicken is done. Three- 
quarters of an hour should suffice. Pour over the 
chicken a wineglassful of sherry, and cover 
again. At the end of five minutes remove the 
lid and leave the casserole in the oven just long 
enough for the chicken to brown; then send to 
the table. 3. Crackers and cheese may be served 
at a dinner or lunch with the salad course, or 
later with the black coffee. 4. Why not serve 
“brunette sandwiches ” with the tea at your af- 
ternoon whist club? Cut Boston brown bread 
into thin slices, spread with cream cheese, and 
lay on the cheese a small leaf of crisp lettuce 
dipped in French dressing. Press the two sides 
of the sandwich firmly together. Keep the sand- 
wiches in a cold place until needed. 5. For stuff- 
ed cucumber salad cut the cucumbers in half 
lengthwise, lay them on their sides, and fill with 
a mixture of minced celery and mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Serve ice cold. 6. To make a French dress- 
ing rub the inside of a bowl with a clove of gar- 
lic, stir in six table-spoonfuls of salad oil, two 


of vinegar, two salt spoonfuls of salt, and half 
as much white pepper. All the ingredients of 
this dressing should be very cold. 


LADY IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—The cheese- 
balls of which you speak are made as follows: 
Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff meringue, 
and whip into them a half-cupful of grated cheese, 
seasoned with salt and paprica. With floured 
hands mould this mixture quickly and lightly 
into small balls, and drop into deep, boiling fat. 
Fry for five minutes, then drain in a hot colan- 
der, and serve on a hot dish lined with a folded 
napkin. 


BREAD 


One pint of fresh milk, one compressed yeast- 
cake, one teaspoonful salt, enough flour to make 
stiff (about four cups). Scald the milk and al- 
low to coo] until lukewarm, then add the yeast 
(mixed with two table-spoonfuls of cold water). 
Add salt and flour, and stir all up with wooden 
spoon and knead fifteen minutes; put to rise for 
three hours in temperature of seventy-five de- 
grees; then cut and place in baking-pans and al- 
low to rise for one hour in same temperature, and 
then bake one-half hour in hot oven. 


VELVET SOUP 


Take a fowl weighing five pounds, place in a 
stewpan, breast down, pour in two quarts cold 
water. When it comes to boiling, skim carefully 
and set the pan back where it will simmer for 
two hours. Take out the fowl and skim all fat 
from water. Strain water through old napkin 
in clean stewpan, put in a pint of stale bread 
crumbs, and in a piece of muslin place three 
stalks of celery, a slice of carrot, an onion, two 
bay-leaves, two sprigs of parsley, two cloves, a 
small piece of cinnamon, a bit of mace, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of white 
pepper. Let it simmer for one hour. Meanwhile 
free the breast of the fowl from fat, skin, and 
bones, chop and pound it to powder. Blanch one- 
half pint almonds, pound to powder, add half a 
cup of cream (three pints of cream for the whole). 

ake stock from fire and remove muslin. Rub 
through a fine sieve, add salt, pepper, almonds, 
powdered breast of fowl, and cream; place on 
fire and when it boils add two table-spoonfuls 
of butter and one of flour, rubbed together until 
creamy ; boil for five minutes. 

The soup may be begun the day before, but the 
almonds and cream should not be added until 
needed. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Supursan.—I am a little puzzled to answer 
your question, for, you know, it is not etiquette 
for a husband to attend any entertainment to 
which both he and his wife are invited, if she, 
on account of being in mourning, is not able to 
go. But while I quote the rule many exceptions 
are made to it, and at such entertainments as 
general receptions, musicales, and others of the 
kind, a husband is often seen when his wife is 
not present; at dinners or smal! functions it is 
unusual to see a husband unless his wife is pres- 
ent or away on a long trip, when it is understood 
that he could not be with her. As a general thing 
the invitations that a husband would accept 
when he attends an entertainment without his 
wife—a reception, for instance—would require 
no answer; Re would leave her cards with his 
when he goes, and that would be all that is neces- 
sary. But where you feel that an invitation does 
require an answer, and your husband will accept 
while you must send a regret, the only thing you 
can do is to word the answer so that it is un- 
derstood that you refuse and he accepts. I should 
not advise writing separate notes, but wording 
one answer as 


Mrs. Charles White regrets that she is unable 
to accept Mrs. Brown’s kind! invitation for 
Thursday evening, January the twenty-fourth, at 
eight o’clock. Mr. Charles White accepts with 
pleasure. 


This will be less marked than to send separate 
answers; but, as I say, it is not strict etiquette, 
and where it is possible I should advise you to 
send a personal note to the hostess explaining 
the situation if you feel that the invitation re- 
quires an acknowledgment. When no answer is re- 
quired your husband should explain to the host- 
ess when he attends the entertainment, why you 
are unable to be present, and should give her 
your regrets verbally besides leaving your cards. 


Emma L. M.—The etiquette is that a caller 
should stay only a few minutes after a second 
visitor is announced, so that the hostess may be 
able to give her undivided attention to the new- 
comer, but the rule is not always punctiliously 
followed. The first arrival may have been only 
a little while in the house before the second 
comes. It is permissible then to stay longer, 
but the one who has arrived first must be the 
first to go. When two ladies happen to arrive 
at the same moment there is no rule to follow; 
they must use their discretion about taking 
leave of the hostess. Both may rise to go at 
the same time, or one may outstay the other by 
a few moments. It makes less awkwardness, when 


the callers are strangers to each other, for one 
to take leave of the hostess before the other, but 
they must decide individually which one shall 
go first. The best book on etiquette is Manners 
and Social Usages, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers. It is written by Mrs. Sherwood, who is a 
recognized authority on social matters. 


ELEeaNnor. — The prettiest dinner-cards and 
those in the best taste are small pieces of white 
card-board with bevelled or gilt edges, with the 
monogram or crest of the hostess done in white 
or color; most entertainers have a distinguishing 
color peculiar to their china and decorations, 
and the crest or monogram is of that color, or 
where there is no especial scheme of color the 
ecard decoration is white. It is pretty also to 
have dinner-cards carry out the idea of any espe- 
cial occasion in entertaining. In the Christmas 
holiday season the decorations should be holly 
berries and leaves; at an Easter dinner they 
should be Easter lilies or tiny chickens; at an 
engagement dinner they should be lovers’ knots 
or hearts. Sometimes dinner-cards with apt 
quotations are seen at occasion-entertainments. 
In the long-run the crest or monograms are in 
the best taste. Serving, as you ask, in the draw- 
ing-room just before dinner is announced is 
quite correct. An informal dinner may begin 
with canapés, or oysters or clams on the half- 
shell, or grape-fruit; it is not usual to have the 
canapés and oysters both. Here is a menu for 
a dinner where expense is not to be considered, 
taking it for granted that it is not a gorgeous 
function, but an ordinary dinner at one’s private 
house for ten or twelve guests. 


Caviare canapés. Sherry. 
#reen turtle soup, clear. 

Olives; celery stalks; salted nuts. 
Whitebait, potato balls, sauce tartare. 
Rhine wine. 

Creamed sweetbreads and chicken in pastry 
cases. 

Saddle of mutton, currant jelly; fresh green 
pease; sweet-potato croquettes. 
Champagne. 

Terrapin. 

Roman punch in individual ice forms. 
Canvas-back duck; celery salad with French 
dressing. 

Burgundy. 

Fancy frozen pudding; cake. 

Fruit; bonbons. 


Coffee and cordial in the parlor to the women; 
in the dining-room to the men. 
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Mrs. M.—yYour plan for entertaining your 
friends in groups of fifteen at a time on three 
different afternoons is excellent. The small com- 
pany can be much more enjoyable than if all 
were entertained together at an ordinary tea, 
and as you live in the suburbs and your friends 
have to make an effort to go to see you, it is es- 
pecially important that they should be well 
amused. You probably know that cards are of all 
ways, the one most in vogue just now for women’s 
entertainments. Bridge whist and seven-handed 
euchre are the games most played—I should ad- 
vise the latter, which is easy to understand and 
play. You could have two tables of cards, and 
at the end of the card-playing the same tables 
could be used for a small collation—a salad with 
dainty sandwiches and chocolate, and afterwards 
ices and cake or orange jelly, in oranges which 
have had the insides scooped out, decorated with 
whipped cream and a few candied cherries, or 
punch-glasses filled with chilled pieces of grape- 
fruit, orange, white seeded grapes, and lemon 
juice and sugar mixed together. If you do not 
eare for cards, have a contest at tables where at 
each place is a picture or some articles which are 
supposed to suggest the title of a book; the 
guests have numbered cards on which to put 
down the result of their guessing, and at the end 
of two minutes every one changes seats so that 
all may have a chance to guess each title; a 
prize is given to the most successful. Here are 
a few suggestions for titles: a group of musical 
notes and picture of a bumblebee for Trilby; 
seven large C’s for Kipling’s Seven Seas; a paper 
with “ Looking” spelt backwards for Looking 
Backward; and some visiting-cards of people 
lately come to the town for The Newcomes. 
Any number of good ideas for titles will, I know, 
suggest themselves to you. Another contest is 
the initial game, where an amusing list of ques- 
tions are asked which must each be answered by 
cne word which begins with the same initial for 
each answer—it is left to the contestants to 
choose what letter they please for their indi- 
vidual initial. Some of the questions could be 
“Who is your favorite poet?” “What are you 
going to do in life?” “Who is your hero?” 
“ What do you admire most in a man?” ete. A 
pretty copy of The Initials should be given to 
the woman voted to have the brightest list of 
answers. My advice would be to vary your en- 
tertainments and have a different one on each of 
the afternoons. If what I suggest should not 
seem suitable, look in answers to “ Subscriber ” 
in BazaR No. 50, and to “ An Old Subscriber ” 
and “ K. M. R.,” in No. 47, and to “ Bud,” No. 37, 
and to “ Texas,” in last week’s number, for ideas. 
I think, too, that the answer to “C. B.” in Bazar 
No. 50 will help you in suggestions for the re- 
freshment part of your functions. I should ad- 
vise you to send for invitations informal notes 
explaining briefly your plan, as it is a little un- 
usual to send your visiting-cards with the date 
and hours only for these affairs. You would use 
that kind of an invitation for an ordinary tea. 


A Susscriper.—An answer to any kind of an 
invitation should be worded as nearly as. possible 
in the form of the invitation. Reception-cards 
usually read: “Mr. and Mrs. request the 
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pleasure of your company,” etc., or are worded, 
“Mr. and Mrs. ” (or “ Mrs. , The Misses 
——”) “At Home,” etc.; or the invitations may 
be merely the hostess’s visiting-card, with the 
date and hour of the reception engraved on it. 
For any of these invitations the correct form of 
answer would be the following: “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles White accept with pleasure” or “ regret 
that they are unable to accept Mrs. ’3s and 
The Misses ’s kind invitation for Thursday 
afternoon, January the twenty-fourth, at four 
o'clock.” This answer should be sent as soon 
as the invitation is received, and visiting-cards 
should be sent or left on the day of the function. 
An invitation to a tea or a day demands only the 
cards, not the answer, on the day of the entertain- 
ment. It is sometimes a little puzzling to know 
when and when not to send an answer for a recep- 
tion invitation; every one has to judge individu- 
ally. The general rule is that an invitation to a 
wedding reception, or to a reception given to cele- 
brate an anniversary, demands an answer; a dé- 
butante’s coming-out reception or a large “ at 
home” demands only the cards on the day. But 
custom differs in different places. Always do 
what obtains in the city or town that you are in; 
it is the safest rule to follow. 














M. F. H.—Here is a suitable menu for a dinner 
where roast goose will be the piéce de résistance: 


-Grape-fruit. 
Chicken consommé. 
Creamed lobster in pastry patty-shells. 
Fried sweetbreads and green pease. 
Roast goose, apple sauce. Fried bananas. 
Souffié potauoes. 
Tomato jelly, celery dressed with mayonnaise. 
Ices and cake. 
Glacé fruits. Peppermints. 
Coffee in demi-tasses. 


Bonbons. 


For wine I should advise a sweet Rhine wine 
and claret, and cordials after the coffee. You 
will notice I have given a dinner for “ eight 
ladies,” and that the courses are not as sub- 
stantial as I should advise for the same kind of 
a function where the masculine element was 
represented; it is more of the nature of a ladies’ 
luncheon. These hen-dinners are apt to be very 
jolly affairs; but let me give you one bit of ad- 
vice that I think you will find useful: be sure 
to provide some kind of amusement to follow the 
dinner, or your entertainment will drag; I speak 
from experience. The little break that the men 
make in coming into the parlor after smoking, and 
the diversion of their presence afterwards, are 
sadly missed at a women’s dinner; have cards or 
some kind of a contest planned to amuse your 
guests when they come into the drawing-room from 
dining; you will not regret ollewker my ad- 
vice. As for making a feature of the goose part 
of your entertainment, why not have for favors 
goose-quills tipped with gold or the little fluffy 
goslings that you can buy at any toy-store. And 
on your place-cards have an appropriate quota- 
tion, if you can find in a quotation-book enough 
on the subject of goose—I have been looking 
some up to give you, but find none that seem es- 
pecially happy—but you may be able to do so. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


A Susscriser.—Table linen should never be 
marked with ink. Some very large French din- 
ner napkins come with an embroidered monogram 
immediately in the centre, but the usual custom 
is to mark a napkin in the corner or in the mid- 
dle near the hem. The initials or monogram is 
embroidered in white, the letters seldom being less 
than an inch in height and never more than two 
or two and a half long. The table-cloths are not 
hemmed along the selvedge. When initials only 
are used the marking”is done near the hem, but 
when a monogram appears it is so placed as to 
show near the centre of the cloth when the table 
is laid. There are generally two monograms on 
the cloth—one on either side of the centre—and 
they measure about two inches square. 


Virctnta E, M.—Your color scheme seems to 
be a good one, and you are quite right not to 
want white wood-work. It would never do with 
your browns and golds. You need either a ma- 
hogany stain or a color to harmonize with the 
gold without being a distinct yellow. By the 
use of this latter and lighter color you will find 
that different parts of your wall surfaces will be 
panelled, as it were, the wood-work being lighter 
than the walls, and so seeming to frame various 
parts of them. The effect is often interesting. 
You must, of course, paint your mantels to 
match. I hope you can afford mahogany for the 
dining-room. If you must get oak, however, do 
not choose that which is varnished; have it oiled 
so that the wood can darken with age. You can 
help time by using strong ammonia on it. Choose 
simple designs in sideboards and chairs as near 
those used in mahogany as possible. Yellow on 
the dining-room walls, or a blue Delft paper, with 
mahogany or yellow wood-work. Your portiéres 
must take up the body color on your walls, be 

lain in design, and different on either side. 

tted muslin curtains ruffled and looped back, 
with a white cord and tassels, for the windows. 
Put mattings, rugs, and chintzes in all your bed- 
rooms; a screen by the bed-room door which leads 
into the dining-room, and furnish that bed-room 
with yellow. It is always cheerful for old ladies. 


M. C.—If you intend throwing several rooms 
on your first floor open whenever you entertain, 
you should certainly have the floors alike. They 
could all be carpeted with plain filling or left 
bare. I prefer bare floors and rugs, although in 
certain climates housekeepers like to suggest in 
winter the warmth given by a carpet or a filling. 
The carpet should be taken up in summer and 
the floors left bare. If you have fillings they 


must match, although the rugs may differ. Your 
wood-work should also match, each floor pre- 
senting a symmetrical whole. Your windows 
should be curtained alike, so that from the out- 
side they seem to belong to one person. Care 
should be taken in papering the walls not to give 
to the interior of a house the effect of a checker- 
board. Bed-rooms being by their very nature 
places to be shut away for individual use and 
for privacy, can be unlike each other in every 
cease. You may have blue, pink, yellow, and 
green bed-rooms side by side without offending 
the laws of good taste. When you come, how- 
ever, to a parlor floor where rooms are judged 
in their relation to each other, you never want 
to shock the eye by carrying it from a room of 
one distinct color to one of another with perhaps 
a jarring effect, as when it would travel from 
blue to red and on to light pink. This does not 
mean that the walls should be identically alike. 
You may go altogether into golden browns, for 
instance, and one room may be yellow and an- 
other a gold, and so on, each room carrying on 
the scheme without clinging too closely to it, or 
departing too widely from it. Burlaps is excellent, 
cartridge-paper is good, silks and armures are 
fascinating. It all depends on what you can pay 
for and what kind of a house you need—what 
the requirements of your position necessitate. I 
should not have the ceiling stuccoed unless . I 
were sure of my man. A plain ceiling is in so 
much better taste unless one has an artist at 
work. My suggestions have had to be of a gen- 
eral character, because your questions were. 
When you need more explicit directions do not 
hesitate to write to me. 


Sperans.— Do not beg my pardon for the 
length of your letter. It is so delightfully clear 
and to the point that it is a pleasure to answer 
it. You can hardly dream the difference it 
makes. Besides, you must have such a pretty 
room. I remember just such a library as a child, 
books everywhere except just over the mantel. 
No other room since has ever seemed to me so 
lovely. The look of insignificance has been given 
to your mantel by the small objects which you 
have introduced. Get rid of them and of the pho- 
tographs and vases. Put in their places sev- 
eral pieces possessing dignity in themselves. If 
you had some really fine pottery or some brass 
and copper, you would find the whole place trans- 
formed. A cast of the Niké of Amothrace, which 
you suggest, would be stunning. Do not put your 
clock in the middle. If you need a time-piece 
put a small clock in the corner. A woman whose 
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house is very beautiful gave me that hint long 
ago. She said that the custom of putting clocks 
invariably in the middle of a het | always ham- 
pered an individual who desired to give her 
fireplace a special and characteristic touch. Un- 
less your hair cloth is tufted keep it on your 
carved sofa at the head of the stairs, getting 
your color from cushions piled on it. Hair cloth 
is often put on new sofas nowadays. The color 
of these cushions must depend on that of your 
curtains back of the sofa. These should be of 
China silk and made with straight pieces on 
either side and a valance across the top, after a 
fashion seen in old pictures. Green China silk 
makes a fascinating curtain, and would tone with 
the buff. If you use yellow silk, you could have 
red, golden-brown, yellow, or even blue cush- 
ions, but then your yellow curtains would have 
to tone with the buff and be relieved by the green 
of some growing palms or plants put up in the 
window. On the other hand, you might cover 
your sofa with a golden-brown velours, having 
China-silk curtains to match, and for your cush- 
ion covers the crimson and brown tones of au- 
tumn. Put nothing in your hall to accentuate 
its length. You need a tall screen and a curtain 
swung out from the wall to break the line and 
to suggest the possibilities of spaces behind. Such 
a screen might be placed by the front door, and 
such a curtain swung from the door of the draw- 
ing-room. Mirrors on the side walls would take 
away from it the feeling of length. 


G. G.—You are most gracious and kind in the 
suggestions you make, and if at any time you 
run across bits of information which could be 
helpful in these columns, I should be so very 
very glad to have them. I should like, especially, 
some idea of what the Germans themselves are 
doing, and what the antique shops show in carved 
woods or in brass or the trimming of beds. I 
have never been to Germany, “but now and then 
some young artist shows me a fascinating sketch 
of some old piece of furniture or of an old in- 
terior. 

In studying your letter and diagram I am im- 
pressed by the fact of your having no fireplaces. 
All your interests, therefore, should be centred 
about those broad and beautiful windows, and 
broad windows are my delight! I am glad that 
your divan with its India shawl and cushions is 
just there, and, by-the-way, do not regret the 
filling of your corners; you can always break up 
your lines the better after having corners well 
filled. Take the table, then, from its place by 
the radiator, and put it at the head of the divan, 
with books, lamps, and flowers so arranged on it 
that you suggest both comfort and convenience: 
the ability to stretch out an arm from among 
your pillows and find within reach just what 
you want. When the writing-table comes, either 
place it so that it directly faces the window, a 
row of pots holding plants along its edge, or 
place it at right angles to the window, the light 
to fall over the left shoulder. The palm on its 
tabouret must then be moved about until it 
finds its proper place. The top of the book-case 
being low, should be filled with pots or plaster 
casts or even with additional books. The up- 
holstered cushion for the corner seat should carry 


. curtains trimmed wi 


up the color of the floor. Do not for curtains 
choose a contrasting color, but something to tone 
in with your walls, making that seat a part of 
the architecture of the room itself. 

You have lovely beginnings for your parlor. 
If you do not want to spend money on a window- 
seat, why not buy a lounging chair, one you can 
use elsewhere, and put that in the bay, lots of 
palms about, and a small table near, making it 
a gem of a place to sit and be quiet in for read- 
ing, or, better still, for listening to the music. 
The steps leading up to it are delightful. That 
window seems to me a fascinating place. You 
ought to be able to find a little silver cathedral 
lamp somewhere about you. Hang one in the bay 
just over the chair. Your rugs look awkward; 
put them by sofas and tables where they seem 
to be of use. The sample which you found in 
Munich is good in itself, but keep on looking for 
the rose tones; they will be better with that deli- 
cate green. You might even get a plain green to 
tone with the walls, using a rose for cushions. 
I doubt your being able to use any Hungarian 
linen in rooms like yours. You could only put 
green or pink at the parlor doors. It seems to 
me that you have every opportunity for making 
a charming interior. Sometimes in this country 
a sofa is put at the foot of a grand piano, a palm 
on one side, a table on the other. 


SupurBan.—If you mean by “the highly 
colored pictures” sent you from Venice some 
years ago, colored pliotographs of canals and 
cathedrals, then you are right. White frames are 
inappropriate; they would always clash with the 
colors of any pictures. Gold mats, on the other 
hand, help to throw out colors, although the 
frames themselves could be black or invisible 
green. Pictures like those to which you refer 
are interesting and worth having a little trouble 
taken for them. Carry them with you, then, to 
a picture-framer’s, and there study out your sub- 
ject. Every artist and every lover of pictures 
does that. Some gilt mats are all wrong in tone, 
some are good. You can only tell by experi- 
menting. 


Virernta.—Your library, I notice, has no win- 
dow. In the parlor the light comes from one end 
only. All the rooms adjoin and look like one. 
Paper your walls with either an apple green or 
a yellow,a yellow being the better of the two, since 
a light green might not come out well at night. 
This yellow paper can vary in design if you wish, 
showing a small figure in one room and stripes 
in another, but I should advise your having the 
parlor and library alike, the yellow in the dining- 
room only showing a different design. You can 
go into red draperies, golden browns, dark greens, 
or tapestries. You might in that dark library, if 
your circumstances ee have yellow taffeta 

th a blue gimp. But are you 
not unwise to call a dark room a library? How 
can you ever read there? Put your piano in 
there, get a few pieces of furniture, have only 
the silk draperies, and call it a music-room. You 
can get coziness in your parlor by pulling your 
furniture about, putting that sofa at right anzles 
to the fire, and introducing some tables, a screen, 
and some plants. I notice no table anywhere. 
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ORE of a summary of scientific research in 
M all fields is The Story of the Nineteenth 

Century Science, by Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, M.D. (Harper & Brothers). This is, in fact, 
a condensation in a single volume of the progress 
through this illuminating century in astronomy, 
chemistry, physics, geology, and the rest of the 
natural sciences, as well as in biology, experi- 
mental psychology, and kindred research. Dr. 
Williams travelled abroad for two years, spending 
his time studying in the different universities and 
laboratories, preparing a new series of papers for 
Harper’s Monthly, and has revised the series now 
produced in book form, with the light of this re- 
cent comprehensive study. The book is delight- 
fully written, and will fascinate the tyro in sci- 
ence as much as it will absorb the expert. As a 
compendium of a vast amount of scientific data 
coherently arranged for easy reference, it will be 
invaluable to the general reader or student as 
well as to the specialist. The work is tastefully 
bound and is finely and profusely illustrated. 


Lucid Intervals, by E. S. Martin (Harper & 
Brothers), is one of the pleasantest of the lighter 
books of the year. It is a collection of clever, 
clear - headed commentaries on such interesting 


topics as “Children,” “ Husbands and Wives,” 
“ Education,” “ Riches,” “Times and Seasons,” 
ete. The essay on “Children” is delightfully 


sympathetic as well as full of bits of almost 
startling wisdom. Apropos of keeping children 
moving about, to follow the round of a fash- 
ionable family, the author finally says: “There 
is no place for children like almost any plain 
home, where the plumbing is safe, and the water 
can be boiled, and where you think your doctor 
knows the milkman.” Mr. Martin is a thought- 
ful observer of life, and his reflections have many 
an illuminating touch of deep philosophy that is 
tempered, however, with a delightful humor and 
a gentle optimism. The book is illustrated in de- 
lightful fashion, the little sketches tucked in 
here and there being most of them in unusual 
sympathy with the text. 


End-of-the-century progressiveness coupled with 
good old - fashioned excitement are the elements 
of the stirring tale which van Tassel Sut- 
phen has wrought under the title of The Car- 
dinal’s Rose (Harper & Brothers). The action 
opens before a panorama of cinematograph pic- 
tures, in which the clew of the romance is given, 
and the ardent young hero, a New York news- 
paper man, rushes half-way across the world 
to follow it up. There is more than a touch of 
The Prisoner of Zenda in the story, mixing it- 
self up as it does with the medieval affairs of an 
imaginary European principality. The story 
does not lag for a second from the opening page, 





but thé concert pitch is maintained evenly, and 
it is not until the book is closed, after the happy 
dénouement, that, with a long sigh, the reader 
realizes how his breath has been held from cover 
to cover. The characters are cleverly depicted, 
the plausibility of the thrilling adventures il- 
lusively sustained, and the love story spiritedly 
told. The Cardinal’s Rose is a book of absorb- 
ing interest as it stands, and has dramatic pos- 
sibilities not likely to be ignored. 


Crittenden, by John Fox, Jr. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), is a pretty love story with a good, 
old-fashioned ending. The scene is laid in Ken- 
tucky, and there are some beautiful pictures of 
the Blue Grass country, with the handling of the 
a? of the civil war done in a way to satisfy 

th Northern and Southern readers. The story 
deals largely, too, with our late war with Spain, 
and perpetuates some historic scenes of that 
struggle in Florida and Cuba. 


In The Golden Book of Venice (The Century 
Company), Frances Litchfield Turnbull has un- 


. dertaken a subject exceptionally well suited to 


her fine attainments and poetic imagination. She 
has written a rarely sweet love story, and has 
made the romance important by introducing char- 
acters of historic interest such as Fra Paolo and 
Paul Veronese, together with a third Paul, Paul 
the Fifth, Pope of Rome, and other Italian per- 
sonages of the sixteenth century. The author 
knows Venice well, and writes of it with the 
soul of an artist and the mind of a careful stu- 
dent of its complex history. Mrs. Turnbull is 
the wife of Lawrence Turnbull, of Baltimore, and 
has long been identified with the famous Wo- 
man’s Literary Club of that city as its president 
and leader. This club is one of the few in the 
country which may be truly called literary. Its 
“salons,” of which several are held each season, 
are events of importance. At them the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of letters, natives or 
foreigners visiting these shores, esteem it an 
honor to assist. 


A strong, unusual story is The Moving Finger 
Writes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), by Grace Denio 
Litchfield. Agnes Alden and David Musgrave 
will take rank with Miss Litchfield’s best char- 
acter-drawing, and the lesser personages, Isabel 
Musgrave and Godfrey Kilpatrick, to the life of 
their types. The story moves with an irresisti- 
ble sweep, delineating with, at times, tragic force, 
the dominating power which character possesses 
over even the most adverse circumstances. The 
style is often brilliantly graphic—notably the 
picture of a death from morphine poisoning—but 
the conversations, except in the crises of the 
story, are curiously stilted and commonplace. 
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The New Century 


will count among its great institutions none 
more successful, popular and enduring than 


The Prudential 


which by twenty-five years of success un- 
paralleled in the history of American Life 
Insurance is firmly intrenched in the high 
regard and confidence of the public as a 
sound, reliable company, representing 


The Ideal of Modern Life Insurance 


PROTECTION, PROFITABLE INVESTMENT—For 
all members of the family—Men, Women and Children. 


Amounts 


$100,000 to $15 
Premiums payable Yearly, Half 


Yearly, Quarterly or Weekly. THE 


We solicit correspondence on the subject P R U D E N T | A L 


of Life Insurance and will gladly furnish 
full particulars and rates of our liberal HAS THE 


policies on request. STRENGTH OF 
THE PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY Sa 
OF AMERICA t 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


, 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits ana Cloaks 


SINCE the announce- 

ment last month 
of the Winter Reduced 
Price Sale, several hun- 
dred pieces of suitings 
and cloakings have 
been closed out. There 
is still a rich assort- 
ment, but it can last 
only a few weeks more. 


What is this Sale? 
It is an offer to make 
to order, in the newest 
styles, Suits, Cloaks, 
and Skirts at one- 
third less than regu- 
lar prices. It is a 
mutual advantage by 
which you receive fash- 
ionable garments made 
to order at unusually 
low prices even for us, 
and we make room for 
our large Spring stock 
—and gain your friend- 
ship. Almost all of our 
styles and materials 
share in the reduction. 
These offerings and 
others: 


Tailor-made Suits, lined Pa mary former 
price $10; uced 15 oe 
reduced to $10; $20 Suits to $13. 

Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price oaaes 
reduced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Winter Jackets, lined throughout, former price 
$7; reduced to $4.67. $9 Jackets reduced to 
$6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 

Rainy Dey Shires. former price $7; reduced to 
$4.67. $8 Rainy-Day Sk rts reduced to $5.34, 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Long Jackets, Newmarkets, Etc. 


Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List sent free at 
once upon request. If any garment ordered therefrom 
should not please you, send it back. We will refund 
your money. Be sure to say that you wish the Winter 
Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready Feb- 
ruary 7th. Write now and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring samples, as soon as it % 
issued Be sure to say that you wish the new Spring 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
Tas BEST REMEDY 
use for their childre: 
DURING ° THE TEETHING "PERIOD 





THEATRICAL INTERESTS 


Turovucn the dramatization of Janice Mere- 
dith, Miss Mary Mannering has a good oppor- 
tunity as a star. The play savors of both farce- 
comedy and melodrama, with Revolutionary seas- 
oning galore. Miss Mannering was charming, 
and never looked so fresh and handsome. It 
has been said that the very gratifying sale 
of Mr. Ford’s romance was partly due to 
the pretty colored portrait medallion on the 
cover. Whatever truth there is in that, there can 
be no doubt that the success of the play will be 
due chiefly to Miss Mannering’s charm of person 
and vivacity in Janice at Wallack’s Theatre. 

That the characters “thee” and “thou” one 
another, and that Tabitha Drinker says “ mon- 
strous” twice, and “ monstrously” once, pre- 
serves the color of the book. Carl Ahrendt as 
Colonel Rahl, and Vivian Bernard as Sukey, the 
old “mammy” at the Meredith place, were the 
best-acted roles. Burr MelIntosh as Philemon 
Hennion made a Tony Lumpkin of that obese 
young man. The play is sprightly, and Miss 
Mannering affords an evening’s entertainment in 
herself. 

“Lady Huntworth’s Experiment” is an agree- 
able successor to “ The Man of Forty,” at Daly’s 
Theatre. The “experiment” is a divorced wo- 
man’s service as cook at a country curate’s. 
“ Experience ” would have been a fitter term. It 
is light comedy, farcical at times, and with a 
melodramatic dab of color by Mr. Finney in an 
excellent character part, that of Lady Hunt- 
worth’s dissipated husband. All the parts were 
well taken, and Miss Hilda Spong was very happy 
in presenting a high-bred personality in a cook’s 
severe attire, and engaged in the lowly duties of 
a kitchen. She has very little to give but man- 
ner. There are few strong passages. Every man 
in the play falls in love with the cook, and one 
evening is a very busy one for her in declining, 
always with the same cool, “reserved force,” 
their respective proposals. Three of them are 
put away in the pantry, the dust-closet, and the 
scullery, one after the other, and here the feeling 
becomes Hoytian. 

John Mason was‘ fairly successful as a heavy, 
good-hearted Guardsman, who is engaged to the 
Vicar’s niece (Miss Cecilia Loftus). He is the 
eventually accepted lover of Lady Huntworth, 
who comes into money, and gives up her “ ex- 
periment.” The play will probably have good 
success. 

Royalty again, but broadly burlesqued, comes 
to the front at the Broadway Theatre, where “ A 
Royal Rogue,” a comic opera, the book by Charles 
Klein, lyrics by Grant Stewart, and music by 
William T. Francis, that affords Jefferson de 
Angelis good scope for his peculiar gifts. His 
acrobatic fluency seems as immune as Cleopatra 
to “age” and “ custom.” 

Some of the numbers are good. De Angelis’s 


| song and business in a general’s uniform far too 


big for him are delightfully funny, and there are 
two or three tuneful trios. Josephine Hall was 
a little crude as the sprightly daughter. Eva 
Davenport did the part of a romantic rich widow 


| excellently, and three members of the “ Chapeau 


Rouge ” were well performed by Henry Norman, 
Charles Dangan, and John Dudley. 
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DEVIL TALES 


e . * 
By Virginia Frazer Boyle 
The writer has done her work with sympathy and knowledge and is worthy of wide commendation for her 
part in gaining a permanent place in literature for pictures of life in the old South.— Nashville American. 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost. $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





















‘“*WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


For nearly fifty years the millions of women who have worn our corsets 


have borne testimony that THOMSON’S 


“Glove=-Fitting” Corsets 


fit like a glove, yet give the style and carriage which some 
seek to obtain in unhealthy, cumbersome “ straight-jackets.” 
Turn them over and see how they are made. 
All seams run around the body. 
Our new Straight-Front Corset is called the ‘* MILITANT.”” Any 


dealer will supply you. Handsome catalogue mailed rrer. 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 345 B’way, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. ‘The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
356. Child’s Princesse Frock. 
per’s Basar No. 2, Vol. 34. 

355. Women’s Spring Walkin 
trated in Harper's Bazar 
50 cents. 

354. Ragian Shirt Waist. 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. 

353. Child's Night Dress. 
Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. 

352. Silk Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cents. 

351. Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 

350. Girl's Cloak. Illustrated in Harjer’s Bazar 
No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cents. 

349. Woman's Bolero Costume. [)lustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

348. Child's Simple Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

347. Woman's Cloth Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

346. Woman's Strapped Bodice. 

Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. 
345. Woman's Silk Bodice. 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. 

344. Child’s House Prock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

343. Woman’s Visiting Gown. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

341. Equestrian Skirt. I)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 oo. 

340. Studio Apron. Iilustrated in Harper's Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 

330. Parisian Breakfast ue. Illustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 

inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
337. Women’s Trianon Matinee. Ilustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Child’s Blouse Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. [)lustratedin Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

Child's Bedroom Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

333. Long Dressing Sacque for Women. _I!lus- 

trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
25 cts. 

5. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume ilins- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costame for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 

Money must accompany order, together with size 

desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 357, 
358, and 359, on pages 174 and 175. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cents. 


Costume. I)lus- 
0. 2,-Vol. 34. Price, 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cents. 


Illustrated in Harger’s 
Price, 25 cents. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 25 cts. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 25 cts. 


336. 


334- 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Reapers of Harper’s Bazar cannot but be de- 
lighted with the steadily increasing excellence of 
that welcome weekly visitor. The magazine is 
being steadily improved in every department, and 
while the competition for the Bax » of the best 
writers is keener to-day than ever, the Bazar 
manages to attract to its pages literature of the 
highest quality.—The States, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana. 





Harper’s Bazar is being published in a very 
much improved form. It takes the shape and 
size of a magazine and presents an array of en- 
tertaining and useful literature, such as is very 
unusual in a weekly paper. It is pre-eminently 
for women, and a glance over the pages of the 
first number of the new size warrants saying 
that the price of subscription would be a divi- 
dend-paying investment.—Current Comment, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


Harper’s Bazar continues its popularity in its 
new and elegant magazine form. New features 
are constantly being added, and the various de- 
partments are kept up to the highest state of ex- 
cellence. Among the notable papers that are be- 
ing contributed are “ Studies of Great Women,” 
by Margaret Deland, and Marchesi’s “ Singing 
Lessons,’ by Mathilde Marchesi. The fashion 
plates are timely. The magazine is exceptionally 
illustrated.—The States, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


HARPER’s Bazar in December issue had an il- 
lustrated sketch of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
showing many views of her in her beautiful apart- 
ment overlooking the Hudson. The Christmas 
number is very fine, and the magazine is quite 
indispensable to club-women.—The Woman’s Tri- 
bune, Washington, D. C. 


HarPer’s BAZAR gives a diagram showing the 
proper length for little girls’ skirts at various 
ages which might prove very helpful to the mo- 
thers who do their own sewing and are some- 
times at a loss to know just what length of skirt 
is proper for their growing girls. It’s a matter, 
however, in which common-sense proves a very 
valuable assistant. It seems always necessary to 
have that along.—The Courant, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


The series of articles on “ The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Baby,” contributed to Harper’s Bazar dur- 
ing the past year by Marianna Wheeler, superin- 
tendent of the New York Babies’ Hospital, has 
been helpful to thousands of perplexed mothers. 
Miss Wheeler is to make a tour of the great hos- 
pitals of Europe to imvestigate foreign methods 
in the care of babies, and the exclusive reports 
of her investigations will be published im the Ba- 
ZAR.—The Woman’s Tribune, Washington, D. C. 


Your magazine is a great comfort and pleasure 
to me. I like it far better in the later form.— 
Mrs. L.-L. M., Chapin, Illinois. 


Your excellent magazine is always a welcome 
visitor to our family.—A. W. E., Mount Sterling, 
Kentucky. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR 


Known and Prized for its nutritive and refreshing qualities. A drink 


for a Prince at less than a cent a cup. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








AN OFFER Open until March 1, 1901 








A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 
(Price $2.00) 
TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 
“ Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
for 1901 (Price $1.00) 


OR 


“*’The Golfer’s Calendar” 


‘= 
Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by A. B. Frost, LARS 
with verses by Van Tassel Sutphen 


(Price $1.00) 


es Sor eB Seieuaietet ~ Se 


| Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York 























ADEERENT & SINVISIELE 


TOILET POWDE R_ cH cH.FAY . Invento 
9. Rue deja Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine bat those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” andthe signatare CH. FAY | 


Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 4900. uU T 4 | rine. 
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W OULD you rather buy 

lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
(“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where caa you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn't good for his business, 

Pe 3 “pin” ae ye als —' and o- 
er chimneys. ith it you can always order 
Ta nk ah 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—— 











TEVERY WOMAN 


is interested and should know about 
the wonderful 


Marvel Whirling Spray 


‘Phe new Syringe. The best, 

safest, and most convenient. 

Ask your druggist for it. .° 
If your druggist cannot supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other. but send stamp for Illus- 
trated Book, sent sealed. 
directions invaluable to ladies. 


MARYEL CO., Room 19, Times Building, 


It gives particulars and 


New York 








FOR 23 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send prepaid 
the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and 
Tumors ever published, and will refer you to persons w 
we Have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 62°62" RS, Geveiana, ©. 
FA ca ' FOLKS 8 wome month. Safe ana 


Sure. Gend 4cents for sample box, ete. 
HALL CHEMICAL 0O., Dept 168. 


1877. 1900. 








MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 


TeAcHER.—For the benefit of other subscribers 
we answer you here instead of by mail, as you 
kindly give us the liberty of choice. We hope 
that it will reach you soon enough to be of help. 
Thank you for your praise; it is a pleasure to try 
to be of service to you. My advice would be to go 


| te shops where children’s and school books are 


sold, and look over their collections; as, from 
personal experience as a teacher of little children 
I have found most of the science primers are 
not simple enough to give to my scholars. The 
science books that have helped me most in teach- 
ing nature studies are Bire Neighbors, Na- 
ture’s Garden, The Butterfly Book, Birds that 
Hunt and are Hunted. But all of these I have 
been obliged to arrange to meet the understand- 
ing of my pupils. In history nothing is better 
for beginners than Dickens’s History of England, 





and Higginson’s History of the United States, for 
readable works. For other literature get Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakspere, The Tanglewood Tales, 
and some of the adaptations of the old Scandi- 
navian myths, and stories from Greek and Ger- 
man mythology. Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses, and Eugene Field’s Lulluby Land will 
meet your requirements for verse, I think, and 
the little collection called Child Life will give 
you a variety of authors and verses to choose 
from. And don’t forget the Alices—Alice in 
Wonderland, and Through the Looking-Glass— 
for fiction; they are classics! There are science 
primers that you might find helpful, but I can- 
not really recommend any that I have tried. 
You have an interesting task before you. I wish 
that I might be able to give you more help, but 
one has to know more about the children and 
your plan for teaching them than you have writ- 
ten, to give valuable advice. Let me, however, 
aid you later if you think I can suggest any- 
thing helpful. In taking pains to answer you 
more satisfactorily about the science primers, I 
have been told on good authority that if you send 
to the superintendent of the Cook County School, 
Chicago, Illinois, you will get a list of the best 
books for the purpose. 


VioteT.—You want to increase your income. 
You have a good musical education, and you 
know how to embroider well, and you have as a 
beginning one pupil for the piano. Therefore you 
have everything on your side. The French have 
a proverb to the effect that it is the first step 
which counts, for if you have made one, the sec- 
ond step is always possible. My advice, there- 
fore, is to put all your heart and soul into the 
teaching of that one pupil. Apart from its being 
right to do so, you will find that such consecra- 
tion of pur has its own reward, Some other 
mother will want you to teach her child too. If 
you get no more pupils, on the other hand, the 
fault must lie-with you, and you should not only 
court criticism, but improve on all the sugges- 
tions made to you. Study as much as possible. 
Keep au courant with what is being done in the 





| musical world. Put into practice all the sugges- 


| tions given by the successes of musical masters— 
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make yourself valuable, in other words. Thor- 
oughly equip yourself for your work so that peo- 
ple want you. A musical education is never fin- 
ished. You should go on studying. Meanwhile, 
if you need to increase your income while you 
work, put your other talent to good account. In 
your spare moments embroider doilies and tea- 
cloths and sell them. You will always find a 
market. You see I do not think you badly off. 
It is the people who have neither talents nor op- 
portunities who are to be pitied. With one mu- 
sical scholar to start with, there ought to be no 
end to your work. But you will need to study 
your own deficiencies and to improve on them. 


TWENTIETH - CENTURY Svusscriser.—In New 
York there are two medical schools where women 
can study medicine—the Cornell University Med- 
ical College, 414 East Twenty-sixth Street, and at 
the New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, 19 West 1l0lst Street. In Philadelphia 
is the Woman’s College of Pennsylvania, 1712 
Locust Street. The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, admits women, and the 
Baltimore Medical College for Women, on the 
corner of M’Culloh Street and Hoffman, i6 ex- 
clusively for their benefit. In Boston there are 
three colleges—the Boston University School of 
Medicine, No. 295 Commonwealth Avenue; the | 
Tufts College Medical School, No. 74 Boylston 
Street; and the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, situated on Shawmut Avenue near Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 





Sunscriser.—Your question as to your cat's | 
illness can only be answered by mail, as we can- 
not mention a proprietary medicine in the Cor- 
respondence Columns. If you still want the in- | 
formation, please send an addressed envelope for 
a reply. 


M. E. M.—You ask for a morning prayer for 
your boy. Will you think the one | send too 
simple, | wonder? To me it is full of meaning. 
If your little boy thinks it is not grown-up | 
enough, tell him that a literary man whose name 
he knows told me the other day that he would 
rather have written so simple a thing as “ Now 
I lay me down to sleep” than the greatest poem 
in the language. This, then, is the morning prayer 
that every child ought to love: 


The morning bright, 
With rosy light, 
Has waked me from my sleep. 
Father, I own, Thy love alone 
Thy little one doth keep. 
All through the day, 
I humbly pray, 
Be Thou my guard and guide. 
My sins forgive, 
And let me live, 
Blest Jesus, near Thy side. 


Anna C.—Your best plan would be to address 
the Bellevue Hospital Training-School for Nurses, 
situated at 426 East Twenty-sixth Street, New 
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“ Flowers are blossoming again.” 


IN CALIFORNIA 





the air is pure and bracing, and 
the sun shines most all the time. 
No January ice, February snows, 
or bleak March winds, and you 
can reach it by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their direct connections, in 
only four days from New York 
or Boston. Ask the nearest 
New York Central ticket agent 
for rates and particulars. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “* Four- Track Series,” 
oomatee’s be A 9 yg will be sent free, 

-paki, to any ress, on receipt of a postage 
Stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pussenan 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
pare f and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. * 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 











AMUSEMENTS 


WALLACK’S Wreinesisy Sina Saturday, 218. 
IN—— 


WARY MARNERING 





Janice Meredith 





TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. s. 
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Lucid Intervals 
By E. S. MARTIN 
A collection of essays which have all of 
Stevenson's charm of style and much of 
the delightful humor of Charles Lamb. 
illustrated, $1 50 


Thrilling Days in 
Army Life 
By Gen. GEORGE A. FORSYTH 
Stirring accounts of personal experiences 
during the Civil War and on the frontier 
by one of our most noted and picturesque 


soldiers. 
IMustrated by Zogbaum, $1 50 








The Riddle of the Universe 
By Prof. ERNST HAECKEL 


As a scientist Professor Haeckel ranks with 
Tyndall and Huxley. This work, published 
only a short time ago, has already created 
the greatest — in Germany. 

1 50 


The Story of 
19th Century Science 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


A résumé of the scientific progress of the 
century, delightfully written and as enter- 
taining as a romance. 

Fully Mustrated, $2 50 












Women of the Bible 


A collection of remarkably beautiful studies of the women of the Bible by Henry 


vAN Dyke, BisHop Potrer, CARDINAL GIBBONS, RABBI 


GOTTHEIL, and others. 


Elaborately illustrated with full-page Drawings by Du Mond, Snyder, and Tobin. 
In Box, $2 00 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


New Edition. 


This mew edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s famous book contains several 
entirely new chapters, and has been revised throughout by the author. 


The many 


illustrations which also have been added combine to make the book more than ever 
before the best work of its kind ever published. 


$1 25 



















Hypnotism in 
Mental and Moral Culture 
By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS, M.D. 


A physician's study of the curative and re- 
formatory power of hypnotism. 
$1 25 


The Pageantry of Life 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY 
Brilliantly written studies of the great dan- 
dies of history who, above all, mastered the 
art of living. 
$1 50 








From India to the 


Planet Mars 
By Professor TH. FLOURNOY 
of the University of Geneva 
An account of the remarkable experiments 
of Professor Flournoy with a medium who 
is supposed to have lived in Mars. 
$1 50 


The Unknown 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 
A great scientist’s study of the phenomena 
of the so-called spirit world. 
$1 50 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Concerning a Great Nobel 


F’ you read the Nortn American Review 
for December, you were probably interested 
in an exceedingly acute appreciation of Bern- 

hardt’s ‘‘Hamlet” by Miss Elizabeth Robins. 

If you are a theatre-goer, you may have seen 
Miss Robins i in an extremely powerful presenta- 
tion of “* Hedda Gabler” a few years ago. 

If you are a novel-reader and dont know 
Miss Robins’ remarkable novel, “The Open 
Question,” it is high time you did. 

Miss Robins is brilliant as a critic and clever 
as an actress, but as a novelist she is something 
more than brilliant and something better than 
clever. 

“The Open Question” is in our belief the 
strongest novel published during the past five 
years. 

It has been much talked of in literary circles 
and it has had an excellent sale—where it deserved 
an enormous one. “The Open Question” deals 
with problems of the most vital interest, and it 
deals with them in a masterly fashion. 

It is a love-story of a hitherto untold sort— 
of a sort that is really worth while. 


Post 8bo, Cloth, $1 50 





























Ask for it at your Bookstore, or write direct to 


HARPER © BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Next Bazar—Ost January 26th 











T is not a gracious task to speak too much of one’s self, or to dwell on one’s glory and greatness. 
Yet there are conditions which justify a modest pride, and such conditions meet HARPER’S 
BAZAR at the beginning of the New Year. On its subscription books for 1901 are not only 

all the loyal friends of the past, the “ old subscribers,” whom we so greatly cherish, but thousands 
of new friends as well, won by the brilliant record of this magazine during the year just ended. 

So warm and friendly have been the good wishes received with the subscriptions, so enthusiastic 
the praise of the New BAZAR, that we know old and new friends will pardon us for saying that 
we, too, are pleased and enthusiastic. The BAZAR shall be even better in the future than it has 
been in the past. Its universally conceded position as the best and highest class woman’s magazine 
in the world, shall be maintained by every resource brains, money, and energy can suggest. It is 
not a cheap magazine; it will not compete with cheap magazines. But it will give to its readers 
the best value for their money offered by any publication for women to-day. 

it is possible from week to week to give but an imperfect list of the attractions of the next BAZAR. 
The beauty of the illustrations, the artistic “make-up,” the timeliness of articles secured at the last 
moment before going to press and offered while the topics are uppermost in women’s minds—all 
these must be seen to be appreciated. But we can say that the next BAZAR will be of especial in- 
terest, timeliness, and value, and we can indicate a dozen of its attractions—only a dozen among 
so many. 

Everybody loves “ The Wouldbegoods,” and all will be sorry when the fascinating Bastable chil- 
dren come to the end of their adventures. Next week’s story,“ Hunting the Fox,” is an- especially 
delightful tale, and Mr. R. G. Birch’s illustrations will add to the great popularity of this brilliant 
artist. Another notable feature of the next BAZAR will be a Special Fashion Letter from Vienna, 
setting forth the fashion news and novelties of the Austrian city—now regarded as one of the great 
fashion centres of the world. Mrs. Ashmore will contribute her usual Fashion “special”—this time on 
ball gowns and party gowns. Professor Morse will write his second paper on the Training of Boys, 
for the benefit of thousands of perplexed parents. Lillian M. Siegfried, the best American specialist 
on lace-work, will write of Stitches in Lace-Making, with illustrations, and Miss French, in her helpful 
talks on “ The Apartment Beautiful,” wili take up next week The Question of the Dining-room, 
which will be fully illustrated with photographs. 

Miss Marianna Wheeler, Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, New York, whose splendid 
articles on the 20th Century Baby have delighted so many mothers, will publish in the BAZAR next 
week her first paper on The Contagious Diseases of Childhood. Miss’ Wheeler will write of a few of 
the most common diseases, Measles, Mumps, Scarlet Fever, etc.—and will tell mothers the latest and 
most scientific treatment of them. The hostess will not be forgotten. Mrs. Caroline Benedict 
Burrell will write of Dinner Giving, and the Good Form department will contain the latest points on 

“which every hostess should be informed. 

Madame Blay’s Recipes and Mrs. Welch’s Club Gossip deserve mention among the special at- 
tractions. because each of these departments appeals to so large a class of readers. 

Miss Margaret Horton Potter’s brilliant novel, The House of de Mailly, now appearing serially 
in the BAZAR, increases in interest with each instalment. The fourth chapter, to appear next 
week, carries the tale forward toa very dramatic situation. One of the most striking features in the 
number will be Mr. W. D. Howells’s paper on Charles Reade’s Heroines, illustrated with two full-page 
pictures by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Many other features will appear in the next BAZAR, equal to those mentioned here. Each edition 
of the BAZAR is quickly exhausted, and non-subscribers will therefore pardon the suggestion that 
they order copies in advance from their newsdealers or directly from the publishers. 
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